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I  tliink  I  wf*;  tlic  stri|>line  now, 

In  all  lilt-  pridi'  of  yontli : 

And  though  exiMist-d  to  |)unislun'’nt. 

Me  proudly  owns  the  truth. 

Fal.'K'hood’s  disgrace  lie  nohly  shun.s, — 

With  Heaven  he  leaves  his  fate; 

And  proves  rewards  and  honors  too, 

The  love  of  truth  await. 

A  liREAT  deal  has  been  said  by  some  writers, 
themselves  men  of  learning  too — to  prove  that  “  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing now,  however 
heautitul  such  a  declaration  may  sound  in  metre, 
we  think  it  limps  rather  s;ully  in  the  jingle  of  matter 
of  fact.  If  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
then  cerUiitily  our  youth  ought  not  to  seek  the  jios- 
session  of  any,  until  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
deal.  To  make  such  a  sUitement  would  lie  about 
as  wise  as  to  s;iy,  that  no  |K'rson  should  go  into  the 
water  for  feai  of  being  drowned,  until  he  has 
learned  to  swim,  or  to  cross  a  horse  until  he  is  a 
good  rider. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  little  learning  is  so  good 
as  a  good  deal,  nor  do  we  know  any  point  at  which 
a  student  should  cry — satis. 
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Rut  with  all  defei-ence  to  the  judgment  of  llio-s* 
who  diller  from  u^  in  opinion,  aiul,  alfK*it  we  jvis- 
sess  not  a  tithe  of  their  knowledge,  we,  notwith¬ 
standing  can  tell  them  what  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  young  jHTson.s’  reputation  and  comfort  than  a 
little  leaning — no  leaf  mug  at  all  /  \N  ith  a  little 
learning  an  industrious  youth  may  make  his  way, 
and  if  he  imitates  the  man  who  husbands  well  a 
little  property,  may  dejRmd  ii|K)n  sixm  obtaining 
more. 

We  have  been  led  to  thesi*  observations  from  the 
circumsUinces  in  which  Paul  was  phiced,  on  enter¬ 
ing  on  board  the  noble  ship  which  was  to  convey 
him — 

“  Far  from  home,  and  all  it.s  pleaures.*’ 

The  stock  of  learning  with  which  Paul  was  fur¬ 
nished  was  of  a  slender  kind,  and  yet  it  will  Ik*  seen, 
in  the  sequel,  that  the  little  he  did  jiosscss  proved 
to  him  of  incalculable  service. 

He  was  now  one  among  a  crew  of  sixty-four 
|K*r.sons,  and  like  the  celebrated  Richard  Wiltington, 
before  he  sent  his  cat  on  a  venture  to  the  h^ast,  had 
his  fortune  yet  to  seek.  He  was  a  stranger  among 
a  stranere  mixture  of  personages;  men  of  different 
ages,  tastes,  information  and  countries,  made  up 
the  motley  company.  Some  were  professors  of  one 
form  of  religion,  and  .some  of  an  other,  but  most  of 
none  at  all.  Yet  what  hal  Paul  to  fear  more  than 
another  ? — nothing.  Indeed  he  felt  he  was  going 
forth  as  he  hail  gone  before,  beneath  the  .sheltering 


inlluence  ot,  what  by  him  was  considenvl  a  tower 
of  -trength — Ins  motln'i's  There  was  m 

that  hles.-ing  a  mystic  charm,  a  su",taining  jHiwei  to 
the  heart  of  Paul,  which  made  him 

••  To  di'iiiay  a  eoiij-t.uil  str.iiuii  r. 

'I'oil  and  pain  In*  smiled  f<»  l».  iir ; 

Tiiniish  by  sea  .iiid  laiul  a  r. inner. 

He  ifli  happy  e\i  ry where." 

(>n  entering  on  IkkuiI  a  ship  no  formal  intriRlur- 
tioiis  arc  required  to  bring  dillerent  [ktsoiis  ac- 
quaiiiled  with  each  other  One  •..le.ss  taken,  and 
the  partner.-}  of  it  are  as  intimate  as  brothers. 

Paul's  cheerlul  disjMisition  and  cm  niiessof  tem|K‘r 
soon  gained  for  him  many  friends,  and  liefore  they 
had  cleared  the  ('haiinel  he  had  more  priNifs  than 
one  of  the  giKHl  feeling  of  his  shipmates  toward 
him. 

None  but  .sailors  know  how  tiresome  and  ve.xa- 
tious  it  is  to  lie  lK‘calmed,  or  what  is  almost  the 
sime  thing,  having  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind.  The 
hours  of  each  new  day  seem  to  get  longer  than  the 
|»a.st  ones,  or  to  pass  away  more  slowly  than  those 
which  have  preceded.  A  thoiisind  ex|H‘dinvnt.s 
aren'sortedtotolK'guile  “  dullcan*;”  and  when  after 
having  whi.stled  long  for  a  fair  wind,  no  favorable 
change  takes  phu’e,  he  is  consideivil  the  lK‘st  man 
who  can  devi.si*  some  new  .amusement  for  the  mind. 

.V.1I  this  was  felt  by  Paul  and  his  rom()nnlons. 
Tilt*  aid  of  a  steamer  had  lM‘en  obtained  to  tow  the 
ship  as  far  as  the  Land’s  Knd,.aiid  there  it  left  her. 
Siarely  a  breath  of  wind  was  then  felt,  nor  wa.s 
even  a  ripple  to  1h-  seen  ujion  the  surface  of  the 
sleeping  iKaan  ;  and  wh«*n  after  a  day  or  two  it  did 
come,  it  was  right  in  their  teeth.  Si  it  continued 
for  three  week.s,  without  variation,  and  there  tlie 
.ship  continued  to  ride  at  anchor. 

During  all  this  time  the  agility  of  the  sailors  was 
put  to  the  test  by  manning  the  yards,  liendivg  the 
siils  taking  in  and  letting  out  reefs,  .and  such-like 
exerci.scs ;  for  idleness  is  not  found  in  a  shi[i’s  xxa- 
bulary. 

Paul  luul  been  sent  out  on  the  tiy sail -Ik Kim  for 
the  pui|H)s«*  of  clearing  the  tiysiil,  which  hail 
fouled.  He  luail  jM*rformed  his  la.sk  well,  luul  was 
|ire|Karing  to  come  in,  when  the  Ikkuh  swung,  and 
Paul  made  what  the  .s.ailors  call  a  “plumb  8|k>1.” 
The  try  was  directly  pas.sed  lore-and-aft  — “  A  man 
overboard  !”  and  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
two  or  three  seamen  leaped  into  the  boat  alongside, 
and  pulled  away  for  the  spot  where  he  fallen. 
Before  they  rejiched  it,  however,  he  had  risen,  and 
was  swimming  like  a  sea-fowl.  In  consequence 
of  a  strong  flow  ing  tide,  Paul  was  carried  a  great 
way  from  the  ship,  and  as  he  continued  to  strike 
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•  (lit  tiiaiifiilly,  h«*  .iffonlwl  much  arrmwinoiit  for  Uu* 
KiiloiK,  wlio  crowded  aloiiK  the  waist,  Icwkiiis;  at 
hun.  ^ 

ThfiHC  in  the  boat  continued  to  row  after  him, 
hut  tiefore  they  ha<l  reached  the  brave  swimmer,  an 
appalling  cry  from  one  of  the  lookers-on  of  “  A 
shark!  a  Hlnirk  !“  appriswl  I*:iul  of  his  dan^'r,  :u)d 
tilled  all  who  lieheld  it  with  alarm  and  tern>r.  It 
was  indeed  true  that  one  of  lli()s«!  ni]Kicious  crea¬ 
tures  hiul  strayed  thus  far,  and  with  preedy  haste 
was  purHUinp  its  pn-y. 

“  Dip  your  str<»ke-oar,  and  fiend  your  Iniwer  !  ** 
shouted  a  jsiwerful  voice ;  “strain  her  hard,  my 
lioys!”  crieil  the  iKcitswain,  and  the  men  pulled 
away  until  the  IkkU  made  a  trouph  in  the  water. 

lliid  it  not  lieen  for  the  |H-ril  m  which  I’aul  was 
now  placed,  the  sipht  would  have  been  a  splendid 
one  ;  but  as  it  was,  nothing  could  Ik*  mon*  h-rrilic. 
The  friphtful  monster  pained  on  him.  while  with 
o|N  II  mouth  he  scudded  throuph  the  s(>a,  his  tn-ble 
low  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  sIikhI  en*ct,  and  rejuly  to 
Ik*  dyed  with  the  IiIckkI  of  the  youth. 

Paul  still  struck  out  with  vipor,  while  loud 
shoutinps  from  the  cifw,  Isith  to  encounipe  their 
younp  favorite  and  to  alarm  the  shark,  Is'came  al¬ 
most  dr*afeninp.  <  'nee  the  crt'aturv  made  a  bite,  hut 
missed  his  aim,  and  Paul,  with  an  extra  etiiirt,sw:un 
hard  for  his  life.  Apain  an  attempt  to  s<*i/e  him 
was  maile,  and  apain  he  esca|K*d.  'I'he  waters 
werr*  lasheil  to  foam  hy  the  shark’s  sjK*edy  motion, 
and  once  more  he  extended  his  jaws  to  the  their  ut¬ 
most  extent,  when  the  IkkU  came  alonpside  him; 
hut  he  apiH‘ared  to  s«*e  no  object  but  Paul,  and  ju.st 
;ts  the  fatal  prijK*  w;is  alKUit  to  Ik*  made,  one  of 
the  sailors  thrust  a  InKit-luKik  In'tween  his  jaws, 
and  stopi»ed  his  career.  Hut  even  at  this  it  bit 
sivapely,  and  struppled  to  proceed.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  conllict  ended,  and  the  de:ul 
shark  ;in(!  the  livinp  Paul  w’ere  Istth  on  the  same 
rleck.  A  loud  “hu/./a,”  three  times  re|K*ated,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ;iction  from  the  ship’s  cn‘w,  who,  as 
Paul  ivached  the  p:inpwa} ,  received  him  with  a 
hearty  salute,  and  fnin*  him  to  his  fs'cth  to  pet 
“  dry  rippiiip.” 

The  ship  continued  wind-lMuind,  mid  no  pros|K‘ct 
of  a  chanpe  ap{M‘ared.  To  lay  so  lonp,  almost 
within  sipht  of  home  and  his  mother,  :ind  yet  not 
In*  ;ihle  tovisit  them,  was  painful  to  the  iitieetionate 
Paul.  It  was  a  prolonpiition  of  the  prief  he  luul 
»*\jK‘rienced  as  he  Kade  them  farewell.  He  felt  a 
d«*siiv  he  couhl  not  control  to  .s<*e  tliem  once  more 
en*  he  left  Knplaud ;  but  a  stronp  prohibtion  had 
fK*<*u  issued,  forbiddinp  any  |K*rson’s  leavinp  the 
ship  on  any  pmtence  whatever,  under  jKiin  of 
.seveit*  punishment. 

Of  this  Paul  was  awaiv ;  he  had  thoupht  .so 
lonp  u|K>n  the  thinp  that  heat  lenpth determined  to 
visit  them  apain,  and  a  favortihle  opiHirtunity  otl'er- 
mir,  heembi-aced  it,:unl  went.  His  .stay  was  short, 
and  he  .succer'iled  in  returninp  to  the  ship  without 
Ills  aliM'iice  bavinp  Ihtii  iliscovert'd  hy  the  ofheers. 

( >n  s«>a,  as  on  shoiv,  there  luv  found  misi-hief- 
makers  jH-rsons  who  delipht  in  k'inp  officious, 
and  n‘ndermp  others  miserable,  althouph  themselves 
an*  not  profited  hy  it.  These  an*  mean  and  despi¬ 
cable  creatures  wherever  found,  and  merit  the  sconi 
and  liKithinpof  all  men.  One  such  on  IsKud  Ptiul’s 
ship  h:ul  discoven*il  hy  s«mM*  means  that  a  jK’rson 
had  l»een  absent  from  his  nu'ss,  without  knowing 
who  the  individual  was.  Supjiosinp,  however,  he 


knew  emrtiph  to  answer  his  purjiose,  he  communi¬ 
cated  eecretly  what  he  had  learned,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  report  went  round,  that  an 
inquiry  was  to  take  place  on  the  subject. 

I’aul’s  mesrunate.s  of  course  well  knew  who  the 
(lerson  was  that  had  been  “  abst*nt  without  leave,” 
and  so,  too,  did  the  mess  on  each  side  of  them ; 
but  they  determined  to  a  man  not  to  “  split,”  as 
they  called  it,  and  advised  him  to  stick  to  it,  when 
asked,  that  he  had  not  been  on  shore.  Each  of  the 
sailors  declared  they  would  swear  to  it  for  him,  or 
even  take  a  journey  throuph  the  fleet  to  sive  him 
from  punishment. 

“  1  can’t  do  that,”  observer!  Paul,  “  for  1  know  I 
have  lK*eu  on  shore.” 

“  Can’t  do  it,  my  Briton !”  cried  a  rough  tar, 
“  and  why  not,  eh  ?  1  say  you  can  and  shall  do  it.” 

“  I  would  n’t  tell  a  known  and  delilienite  false¬ 
hood  alnnit  it,”  returned  Paul,  “  if  by  so  doing  1 
could  esca|K*  two  dozen  la.shes.” 

“  Nonstmse,  my  hearty ! — not  to  e.scape  two — 
what !  rather  take  a  couple  of  dozen  !” — stammered 
out  an  a-stonished,  weather-beaten  main-top-man ; 
“  well,  now,  that’s  what  1  calls  pluck,  howsomd- 
ever.” 

“  It ’s  no  p(K)d  to  stand  |>alarvering,”  observed 
the  first  sjK*aker ;  “  Paul  must  be  .saved.  I  say,” 
he  ;ulrlr*d,  turning  to  our  hero,  “  you  must  do  as  I 
s;iy:  hut  mum— here  comes  a  middy.  Stick  to  it,” 
he  whis|H*retl,  and  at  that  moment  ;ili  hands  were 
pi|K*d  on  deck,  to  witness  the  example  which  was 
intended  to  Ik*  nuuic  of  the  culprit,  should  he  be 
detr*cted. 

The  examination  tmik  place  in  form.  Each  man 
in  Paul’s  mess  declared  that  neither  themselve-s  nor 
any  of  their  mates  h;ul  lK*eu  absent  on  the  previous 
day.  But  when  Paul  sUkhI  forth,  and  wa.s  risked, 
“Were  you  on  shore  ye.sterday?”  -although  he 
felt  grieved  to  falsify  the  statement  of  his  mess- 
mates,  who  luul  done  what  tliey  did  for  his  .sake, 
he,  notwithstanding,  replied  with  a  nuKlest  bold¬ 
ness,  “  I  was,  sir.” 

“Oh,  you  were,  were  you!”  cried  Mr.  Hard- 
stone,  the  first  licutemuit;  “  well,  then,  you  may 
as  well  prejwri*  for  your  de.serts.” 

The  frankness  with  which  he  h.ul  made  the 
statement,  and  the  n*;i.s()n  he  aKsigneil  for  going, 
won  for  him  the  favor  of  the  captain.  Headmiix*d 
his  love  of  truth,  and  after  he  had  commented  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  obs<*rved — 

“  Such  a  conscientious  regard  for  truth  merits 
es|K*cial  notice  and  favor.  I  .shall  Ik*  able  to  trust 
him,”  he  continued,  “  on  future  occasions.  It  is 
no  .small  ailvantage  to  have  such  a  {ler.son  on  board 
a  ship.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  punishment  he 
might  have  expected,  I  shall  not  only  |kis.s  by  the 
oirence,  but  promise  to  stand  his  friend  in  future.” 
:\  buzz  of  approval  of  the  captain’s  decision  |Ki.s.st*d 
round  the  cn*w,  and  the  siilors  returnt*il  to  their 
duty,  highly  gratifieil. 

Such  conduct  W’as  alike  honorable  to  the  captain 
and  to  Paul,  and  may  tend  to  pnive  the  advantagi* 
which  stiuids  connected  with  a  love  of  the  truth. 
Had  a  falsehood  been  told,  even  .supjiosing  detection 
had  not  followed,  the  friendship  of  the  captain 
would  not  have  Ikcii  exjH*rienced,  and  the  after- 
iKnelits  could  not  have  lK*en  realized. 

At  lenpth  the  fair  wind,  .so  lonp  wished  for, 
came.  All  was  instant  bustle,  without  confusion. 
Every  man  was  at  his  jiost,  and  did  his  duty. 
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The  anchor  was  weighed,  and,  in  all  the  pride  of 
nautical  beauty,  tlie  gallant  .ship  glided  like  a  thing 
of  life  over  the  watery  way. 

Now  it  was  that  a  feeling  came  over  Paul,  such 
as  he  had  never  before  experienced.  Hail  he  sailed 
at  once  without  being  detained  in  the  way  he  had 
been,  he  would  have  escajied  it ;  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  would  then  have  absorbed  every  other ; 
but  as  it  was  he  felt  uns|)eakable  things.  He  was 
being  borne  onward  to  a  strange  land,  an  exile 
from  country  and  friends.  1  le  was  on  biuird  the 
ship  which  would  carry  him  thousands  of  miles 
from  those  to  whom  he  was  bound,  not  merely  by 
the  j)le(lpes  of  affection,  but  by  afffection  itself,  and 
that  too  of  the  strongest  kind  ;  lUul  until  the  les.sen- 
ing  cliffs  of  the  land  of  his  birth  were  reduced  to  a 
mere  speck  in  the  horizon,  or  faded  altogether  from 
vision,  he  gazetl  u|K)n  it  with  an  enthusiasm  of 
mournful  feeling,  and  felt  as  if  he  envied  the  cattle 
which  browsed  in  it.s  valleys,  or  grazed  on  the  sides 
of  its  hills,  and  the  birds  which  occasionally 
alighted  on  its  ground.  His  voyage  was  a  pros- 
jierous  and  a  sjieedy  one,  for,  at  the  end  of  four 
months  and  a  few  days,  the  vessel  sailed  up  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  he  landed  on  the  distant  shores 
of  India. 

The  advantages  which  Paul  derived  from  his 
little  learning,  united  with  the  favor  of  his  captain 
— which  favor  his  regard  for  truth  had  obtained  for 
him,  were  now  about  to  be  realized ,  in  fact,  all 
that  was  prosperous  in  his  after-life  resulted  from 
it  notwithstanding  the  many  and  singular  hardships 
he  was  yet  destined  to  undergo,  and  the  numerous 
jierils  to  which  he  became  ex|K).sed. 

The  ship  had  scarcely  lK*en  at  sea  one  month, 
when  the  young  man  whom  the  captain  had  engaged 
as  his  clerk,  died,  and  with  a  degree  of  generosity 
ran*!y  equalled,  he  called  Paul  into  the  cabin,  and 
inquired  of  him  what  kind  of  education  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  With  his  usual  frankness,  Paul  informed 
him,  and  although  it  was  far  below  that  which  hi.s 
late  clerk  Inul  jtosses.sed,  still  he  concluded  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  answer  his  purjnise,  with  a  little  a.s- 
si, stance  at  first;  and  chiefly  out  of  the  re.sjKct  in 
which  he  held  Paul,  liecau.se  of  his  love  of  truth, 
he  apjKiinted  him  to  the  vacant  situation. 

The  opjKirtunities  which  were  now  furnished  the 
young  adventurer  to  improve  hiinsi*lf  in  learning 
were  gladly  laid  hold  on.  His  attention  to  his 
duties  attracted  the  cajitain’s  notice,  and  received 
his  approval ;  while  the  propriety,  regulaiity,  and 
dispatch  which  he  displayed  in  his  new  .station 
both  satisfied  and  pleased  him,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  India,  Paul  hail  made  so  much 
piogrcss  in  learning,  as  well  as  secured  the  perma¬ 
nent  favor  of  the  captain,  that  his  generous  com¬ 
mander  employed  his  interest  to  obtain  for  him  a 
situation  of  greater  resjiectability  and  value. 

The  place  of  their  disemlKirkation  was  Muilras, 
where  the  cajitain  hail  a  distant  relative,  who  held 
high  office  in  the  Eist  India  Comi>aiiy’s  service, 
through  whom  he  hoiK*d  to  lie  able  to  secun*  for 
I^iul  an  engagement  in  which  his  activity  might  lie 
employed,  and  his  assiduity  properly  rewarded. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  disjiatchoil  our  hero 
immediately  on  their  landing,  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troiluction  and  recommendation  to  the  gentleman  in 
question. 

The  reception  which  Paul  here  met  was  all  he 
could  have  expected  or  wished.  His  ingenuousness 
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creiitly  iiiteref<led  llic  captain's  friend,  and  he 
jtroiriised  that  all  the  assistance  he  could  atFord 
>hould  be  cheerfully  given  him.  The  first  object 
of  the  gentleman  was  to  have  procured  for  him  a 
.«ilnation  under  government  in  the  civil  dejiartment, 

a  writer  ;  but  in  this  ho  was  disajijHiinted,  not- 
witlistanding  the  gieat  interest  he  j>o>sess«*d.  The 
celebrated  college  of  llaileybury  luul  never  yielded 
to  Paul  its  jKiwerful  assistance,  and  without  having 
studied  in  that  distingushed  seminary,  admission  to 
office  under  the  government  in  India  was  not  jtos- 
sible. 

Thus  disijipointed  in  his  sanguine  hojtes,  I’aul 
lH‘gan  to  despair  of  realizing  what  his  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation  had  jiicturetl ;  but  not  so  with  his  friend  ; — 
the  very  circumstance  of  want  of  success  in  his  ap- 
jilication  determined  him  to  lake  the  young  aspirant 
under  his  own  protection,  and  to  b<*  himself  the 
builder  of  his  fortune :  he  did  so,  and  for  a  time 
engaged  him  about  his  person.  And  here  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  captain,  he  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pletely  .securing  the  favor  of  his  patron. 

Too  many  young  men  who  go  out  to  the  East, 
forget  their  own  resjiectability,  and  the  ml  vantage  of 
their  emjdoyers,  by  yielding  to  the  jirevailing  habit 
of  the  country,  and  becoming  drunkards.  Such 
was  the  case  with  nearly  the  whole  of  tho.se  who 
were  engaged  under  this  gentleman.  They  were 
young  in  years,  but  from  habits  of  intemjierancc 
had  liecome  old  in  con.stitution.  It  was  here, 
esjH‘cially,  that  I’aul  gained  advantage ;  he  was 
almost  a  solitary  e.vception  of  .sobriety,  and  by  his 
tlecorous  habits  not  only  retained  his  health  linn 
and  unimpaired,  while  others  ruined  their  con.stitu- 
tions  and  characters  by  a  contniry  course  of  conduct, 
but  proved  his  high  qualification,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  for  a  station  of  considerable  tru.st  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  an  estate  which  was  the 
[leusonnl  projK;rty  of  his  kind  friend. 

'I'he  station  referred  to  was  a  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hurda,  whose  tributary  streams 
are  emjitied  into  the  dodavery,  and  which,  liecau.se 
of  the  fertilizing  benefits  it  confers  ujion  the  e.v- 
tensive  country  througli  which  it  meanders,  is 
esteemed,  like  the  mighty  (bulges,  sacred.  To  this 
place,  after  residing  at  Malms  about  twelve  months, 
I’aul  was  .sent,  where  he  entered  upon  his  advanced 
fortune  with  the  -steailiness  of  character  which  rijier 
years  would  not  have  lieen  ashamed  to  display. 

before  his  journey  into  the  interior,  Paul  had 
written  at  several  jieriods  to  his  mother,  from  whom 
he  had  also  received  pleasing  communications  two 
or  three  times.  He  had  al.so  been  able  to  transmit 
to  her  some  money,  which  by  industry  and  frugality 
he  contrived  to  save.  But  now  a  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  was  thrown  in  his  way  of  regularly  corres¬ 
ponding  with  home;  .still  as  often  as  he  could,  he 
fsith  wrote  luid  sent  remittances.  He  luul  alreruly 
Iks'ii  in  India  upward  of  four  years,  during  which 
lime  he  luul  from  his  salary,  which  was  a  very 
lilieral  one,  and  some  successful  ventures  he  had 
iiuule  in  trading,  saved  a  considerable  sum,  the 
whole  of  which  he  sent  to  England  by  a  safe  con¬ 
veyance,  intending  at  the  end  of  another  y^ar  to 
visit  home  in  jicrson. 

Thus  far  things  hal  gone  smoothly  with  Paul  in 
India.  His  mother's  blessing  still  cheered  him  in 
liis  solitude,  and  appeared  like  a  bright  star  above, 
to  guide  and  encourage  him,  while  the  pleasing 
hope  of  meeting  her  again  soon  rendered  his  state 


of  exile  tollable.  He  viewed,  with  gratitude  to 
his  kind  patron  and  thankfulness  to  Hod,  his  pre¬ 
sent  prosperous  condition,  ;uid  huiked  forwanl  to 
the  pi'riixl  with  delight,  when  he  >houl(l  be  able  to 
jjTOve  it  by  deeils  rather  tluui  by  word.-. 

How  uncertain  are  the  im>st  tiatteriiig  prosjH'its 
of  human  life,  and  on  what  an  uncertain  tenor  do 
we  not  hold  our  most  stable  jK>sses.''i(.»n  and  brightot 
enjoyments !  The  calm  and  even  course  which 
Paul  hail  run,  .since  his  settling  in  the  interior  of 
India,  seemed  to  wiuraiit  the  c.\ jactation  of  a  long 
and  unchanged  continuance.  Such,  however,  wa.s 
not  to  be  the  ca-se.  A  Irival  circumstance  led  to  its 
entire  destruction. 

Some  busine.ss  of  iinjMirtance  reijnired  him  to 
visit  Calcutta,  and  before  lea\  ing  of!  he  dejuited, 
as  he  luul  liefore  done,  a  person  on  the  Burda  e.stale 
to  .sujai intend  the  all’airs  during  his  absence.  All 
his  arrangi'meiits  laiiig  made,  ho  set  oH,  without  a 
thought  of  nii.sgiving  entering  his  mind,  that  any¬ 
thing  unjileasant  would  arise  from  the  journey. 
The  only  partner  of  his  travel  was  a  native  of 
Burda ;  he  had  long  been  on  the  estate,  and  from 
his  asefuliiess  in  his  station,  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  was  allowed  him  than  many  of  his  fellow- 
.servants  enjoyed.  The  indulgimce  he  was  favored 
with  he  abused;  and  forgetting  his  situation  in  life, 
iussumed  a  degree  of  consequence  highly  imjirojier; 
his  own  importance  was  fell  so  much  that  re.straint 
or  rebuke  liecame  highly  otlensive  to  him. 

As  Paul  jiroceeded  toward  Calcutta  in  comjiany 
with  this  native,  they  hatted  at  two  or  three  jdaces 
on  the  way  for  the  jiurjKise  of  priKuring  refreshment. 
I’aul  siHin  jierceived  that  Iracco,  his  attendant,  in¬ 
dulged  more  freely  in  strong  drink  than  to  him  a|>- 
jieareil  j»rojH,‘r ;  he  therefore,  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  recommended  him  to  abstain  from  a  habit, 
which,  if  continued  in  would  certainly  jm»ve  highly  ] 
injurious  to  him.  The  lulvice,  however,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  ungracious  feeling.  The 
pride  of  the  native  was  hurt,  and  having  alrcaily 
taken  more  than  iu:corded  with  the  rules  of  .sobriety', 
he  jiroceeiled  so  far  as  even  to  quarrel  with  his 
master.  This  is  no  uiicominon  thing  in  drunken 
jH'rsoiis;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  wrong,  leiul- 
ing  often  to  ruinous  results,  and  would  go  to  jirove, 
if  other  jmxif  did  not  exist,  the  evil  of  indulging 
our  dejuaved  jiassions.  ISlill  Iracco  continued  to 
drink — 

I’littin^  an  enemy  into  his  mouth 

To  steal  away  his  senses.” 

Coinjilete  intoxication  followeil,  and  Paul  was 
under  the  necessity,  after  placing  the  sotti.^h  fellow 
lieneath  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  person  of  the 
house,  to  proceed  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
alone. 

On  his  return  from  Calcutta,  Paul  found  his 
servant  where  he  had  left  him,  jKTfc'clIy  solx*r. 
Again  he  sjiokc  to  him  in  terms  of  gentle  kindness 
of  the  folly  of  his  jiast  conduct,  and  at  the  stiine  time 
intimated,  that  unless  he  desisted  from  so  evil  a 
habit,  he  should  lx;  obliged,  on  his  return  to  Burda, 
to  rejiort  his  conduct,  and  deliver  him  over  to 
puni.shment. 

The  address  was  listened  to  in  sullen  silence, 
occasionally  his  cojiper-ccdored  countenance  as¬ 
sumed  a  livid  hue, and  his  eye  flashed  fire, as  if  some 
strong  inward  commotion  was  going  forward.  A 
deailly  offence  was  received  by  Iracco  never  to  be 
forgiven.  He  made  no  reply,  but  secretly  vowed 


revengt*.  The  almonitory  voice  of  friend-ship 
sounded  hateful  in  his  ears,  and  his  jirido  spurned 
the  hand  which  would  have  blesH'd  him. 

In  order  to  execute  his  .«<‘cn*tly  formed  |»ui  |¥»s»', 
he  determined,  iiniuediaUdy  on  reaching  the  e>tate, 
to  commence  a  plan  which  would  not  fail  toeiown 
his  diabolical  intention  with  success. 

The  influence  which  Iracco  jK>ss«>ssed  among  hi'* 
fellows  was  very  considerable.  His  shrewd  and 
cunning  character  had  often  provetl  it.sidf,  by  lead¬ 
ing  llnw  employed  with  him  just  as  his  mind  deter¬ 
mined.  No  sooner  luul  he  arrived  at  Burda.  than 
he  commenced  his  opiT.itions,  by  forging  a  tale  re- 
sjH'cting  Paul  ami  his  conduct,  which  excited  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  agairi>t 
him,  although  until  this  tune  he  was  almost 
worshijqM'd  by  them  K-ach  man,  led  on  bv  Iracco, 
vowed  to  avenge  the  su|qK)sed  insult  their  country¬ 
man  had  received.  Only  one,  out  of  nearly  three 
hundri'd,  .si'cretly  dissented.  He  was.  however,  so 
watched  as  hi  render  it  imjMissible  for  him  to  ac- 
quaint  Paul  with  the  dark  jdot  which  was  forming 
against  him,  and  which  was  nothing  less  than  to 
fire  the  liousi*  in  which  he  resided, and  destroy  him 
in  the  flames. 

The  night  on  which  the  jdot  was  to  br*  evecnUil 
came.  It  was  a  dark  and  wild  one,  and  well  suited 
to  their  purjKise.  'file  hour  of  midnight  arrived; 
quiet  reigned  through  all  the  jdare :  and  while 
Paul  lay  sleeping  in  his  lied,  unconscious  of  danger, 
the  murderers  in  intention,  stole  forth,  like  so  many 
demons,  on  their  work  of  death.  The  lightetl 
brand  was  ajqilied  to  the  fragile  building,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  tlie  whole  was  envelojH'd  in  a  destruc¬ 
tive  and  fiercely  nujing  fire.  The  natives  looked 
on,  and  shouted  with  the  glee  of  sat  inic  spirits  at 
the  ruin  they  hail  wrought.  Piece  by  piece  the 
building  fell,  and  in  a  brief  jK‘rioil  the  whole  was  a 
.smouldering  jdle  of  ruin. 

Noiloiibt  was  entertained  that  Paul  hiul  jM'rished 
in  the  flames.  He  had  neither  ln'eii  s{“en  nor  heani 
of.  In  this,  however,  they  weiv  mistaken.  Ka- 
V(>n‘d  by  the  darkne.-s  of  the  night,  the  faithful 
native  stole  into  the  building,  and  just  as  the  flames 
had  .seized  ujkmi  the  IhsI  on  which  Paul  slejit, 
reiiched  the  sjtot.  <  >ne  moment's  delay,  and  IkiIIi 
would  jx-ri.sh.  With  an  herculean  grasj*  the 
athletic  Indian  st'ized  on  the  sleejiing  youth,  luid 
liefon;  he  was  jierfectly  awake  rushed  with  him 
through  the  cracking  and  falling  jiortioiis  of  t^e 
building,  toward  the  biu'k  door.  A.s  he  descended 
a  flight  of  .steps,  they  gave  way,  and  both  were 
precipitated  into  a  burning  heap  of  rubbish,  rtiice 
more  the  native  rose,  and  raising  Paul,  urged  him 
to  sjx'ed  and  silence.  They  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  yard,  and,  passing  over  the  inclosure,  fled  for 
their  lives  across  the  (qx*n  country,  while  the  loud 
yells  of  the  savage  destroyers  still  rung  in  their 
ears  as  they  went.  At  a  hut  some  distance  idl,  the 
native  prixrimxl  Paul  a  few  clothes,  and  they  then, 
after  crossing  the  river  Burda,  jmxeeded  with  all 
the  haste  they  could  toward  Miulras.  Having 
reacheil  that  place,  a  rejxirt  was  made  of  the  insur¬ 
rection,  and  the  ringleader  of  the  plot  w’as  after- 
wanls  jiunisfied. 

Paul’s  jKitron  as  well  .as  himself,  feareil,  that  to 
venture  to  Burda  again  would  be  to  place  his  life 
in  considerable  jieril.  The  revengeful  character  of 
the  natives  was  well  known,  and  he  therefore 
wi.shed  his  young  favorite  to  accept  another  situa- 


lion  in  lliP  viriiiity  of  Kaliin^ ;  hut  Paul  ros|u*rl- 
tiilly  ilocliiietj  the  kind  and  lilieral  offer,  stating  an 
hiH  rention,  the  dcnire  which  he  felt  to  return  to 
Knf^land.  Havinjr  rewarded  the  faithful  native 
who  hail  naved  hi«  life,  and  maile  hi»  full  |ier|»ara- 
lion  for  hia  intended  voya(fe,he  tiKik  an  affietionate 
leave  of  the  (^ntleiiiiui  who  had  jierfornieil  the  |iHrt 
of  a  father  to  him  in  hia  exileil  state,  and,  with 
fond  antiripationa  of  atriin,  in  a  few  months,  Isf- 
bidding  and  enjoyinj^  the  nnetint;  with  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  he  emliarked,  and  b;uJe  a 
final  ailieu  to  the  shon‘s  of  India,  after  sojourning 
then*  nearly  five  years,  and  siving  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  ho|K*d  would,  with  manK»*nient  and  care, 
lay  the  foundation  for  iui  easy  com jK*tency  for  him¬ 
self  and  kindred  on  his  arrival  in  dear  Kpscland 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Oaylight  had  waned,  and  night  raiii**  <>ii, 

And  with  it  signs  portentous  raiiu’  ; 

Fierce  gusts  roared  loud,  him*  lightnings  .-hone, 
And  fringed  the  lurid  clouds  with  llanie  : 

I,ouder  and  louifer  yelled  the  hlasi, 

<  teean  yawned  wiile,  a  soundless  grave, 

Kaeh  shipiiiun  deemed  this  hour  his  lust. 

Hut  Providence  was  near  to  save. 

What  .stnin^ri*  changes  does  not  a  short  |K*riod 
.•-omeliines  bring  about,  .so  that  the  real  events  of 
life  have  in  them  all  the  wonderful  incidents  of  a 
fairy  tale  of  enchimtment.  A  few  years  only  had 
leased  and  the  youthful  Paul,  who  hatl  iilinost  lH*en 
driven  from  his  native  village  by  an  ignorant  and 
lawless  rabble,  and  h;ui  entereil  oti  his  voyage  to  the 
K-tst  without  a  friend  ami  without  money,  was  now 
returning  in  the  jmssi'.ssion  of  funds  at  home,  as 
well  as  with  him,  while  a  host  of  individuals  hail 
l)e<*u  niised  u|)  to  as.sist  him  in  his  necessities,  and 
to  jmitect  his  jM'rson. 

The  ship  in  which  Paul  h:ul  taken  his  juissage 
was  a  fine  one,  and  the  accommiHlations  slie  afforded 
evcellent :  her  crew,  however,as  is  common  in  such 
vessels,  was  made  uj» of  |K'rsons  of  .-ill  nations;  still 
they  were  mostly  giHnl  and  e.\|H*iienced  sailors. 
She  hiul  U'«*n  chartered  for  the  Ifiitish  Hla-st  India 
(’om|»any's  service,  and  was  fivighted  jirincii»ally 
with  rice  for  hjigland. 

On  taking  his  place  on  board,  Paul  found  .sc* ve nil 
liersons,  who,  like  himsc*lf,  wen*  iias.-eng«*rs  to  his 
native  country.  Si*veral  of  tliesc*  were  intelligi*nt 
and  agneable,  and  |iroinisc*«l  lair  to  Ik*  |de.asint 
com|KUiions  during  a  long  voyagi*.  The  n*sjK*ct- 
ability  of  Paul's  a|>)H‘arance,  and  the  i*a.sc’  and 
idfability  of  his  manners,  schiii  made  his  compmiy 
welcome  with  the  inmates  of  the  chief  cabin. 
Kv(*ry  thing  set*nied  to  |tromi.se  ;i  plea.sint  voyiigi*, 
and  all  on  lioard  wen*  in  the  highe.st  spirits,  l(X)king 
forwanl  to  a  quick  run,  and  plea.sc‘d  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  each  other 

it  was  early  in  the  month  of  April  when  the  an¬ 
chor  w;is  weighed,  and  with  iT  light  but  favonible 
bice/e  they  left  Sagur  Kotuls,  and  pnxeeded  on 
theii  voyagv*.  Nothing  material  tixik  place  during 
their  progre.>»s,  until  the  iH'ginning  of  the  following 
.lum*4ilt  which  time  they  had  n*ache«l  the  latitude 
of  alxMit  35  south,  and  40"  ea-st  longitude. 

A  changr*  of  weather  now  tixik  place,  and  I’aul 
tii-st  iK'gati  to  fear,  since  he  commenced  the  jia.s.s.age, 
that  fn*.sh  |K*rils  awaitetl  him  ;  their  precise  chanu*- 
ter,  however,  could  not  of  course*  l»e  tletennined 
by  him.  Still  a  misgiving  did  not  entei  his  mind, 
that  the  days  of  his  tranquillity  were  again  to  be* 
broken  up ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  most  gloomy 


forelKKlings,  his  rnotfier's  hiesship  came  to  his  re¬ 
collection,  and  the  consolation  and  comfort  it  had 
so  often  affonled  .still  were  e.xjierienced  by  him. 

I'he  sky  suddenly  fK*c.'une  obscured,  and  heavy 
masses  of  strangely  formed  clouds  rollt*d  with  por¬ 
tentous  apjiearance  above  their  heails,  and  sctidded 
with  wild  speed  bc*fore  strong  gusts  of  howling 
wind.  Tlie  exjierienced  eyes  of  the  seamen  saw 
and  judged  of  the  temjiesf  they  had  to  exjiect. 
They  were  not  wrong  in  the  conjecture  they  had 
formed.  The  stonn  continued  to  increase  in  vio¬ 
lence,  the  wind  blowing  terribly  from  the  eastward, 
until  a  gale  of  no  ordinary  kind  was  exjierienced. 
They  hal  continued  to  .shorten  sail  as  the  temjiest 
advanced,  and  at  length  were  obliged  to  lay-to 
under  their  mizen-stay-sail. 

During  the  whole  of  the  six  following  days  the 
storm  continued  to  blow  hard  from  the  east,  and 
each  davit  s«*emed  to  increase  in  .strength  and  fury, 
utitil,  on  the  7th,  what  with  the  motintaino  u 
waves  of  the  sea  and  the  mad  raging  of  the  winds, 
a  .scene  of  horror  was  jiresented,  such  as  jierhajis 
few  who  have  trailed  on  the  world  of  waters  ever 
witnessed.  All  de.se rijit ion,  though  given  by  the 
most  jKiwerfully  descrijitive  jx*!!,  would  bail  to 
j)re.st*nt  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  its  fearful  chanic- 
ter.  'I’he  elements  apjx'ared  as  if  they  had  enleied 
into  hostilities  with  each  other.  The  sky  and  the 
st*a  s<*emed  at  times  united  ;  nature  herself  hxiked 
as  if  threatened  with  destruction.  At  one  moment 
tin*  ship  stixxi  jxii.seil  and  trembling  ujxm  the 
jiinnacle  of  a  lofty  mountain  of  water,  to  which 
the  .sutnmits  of  the  Aljis  or  A]K*nnines  formed  no 
comparison,  and  then  she  dived  .swiftly  down  a 
gajiing  .abyss,  an  if  the  caverns  of  the  mighty  deeji 
Inul  received  her. 

The  jx'rjietual  roaring  of  the  elements  echoing 
through  the  void,  jiroduced  .such  an  awful  .sen.sation 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  exjierienced  of  the  seamen, 
that  si*veral  of  them  aj)jx*ared  for  some  time  in  a 
shite  Ixirderingon  stujx*f:iction,  while  those  less  ;ic- 
customed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  or  to  its  wildest 
scenes,  gave  lulditional  horror  to  the  ujiroar  by  their 
shriekings  and  exclamations  of  terror. 

Amid  this  fearful  exhibition,  and  when  the 
hardiest  trembled,  P.aul  n*maiiu*dc.alm  .and  unmoved; 
and  while  aid  w.as  ri*(juired,  exerted  hims<*|f  to  the 
utmost  to  r(*nder  it ;  for,  as  on  jia.st  (xrca.sions,  his 
mind  turned  to  one  atlnictive  jxiint,  .and  then*  he 
st(*;ulily  fixed  the  gaze  of  his  interior  eye — his  run- 
t/icr's  htcssnip.  '**• 

This  bad  a  cliarni,  ilioiigli  all  others  might  fail, 

When  was  rolled  in  mountains,  and  thundered  the 
gale  : 

This  cheered  up  his  sjiirits,  and  saved  from  desjiair: 

lie  smiled, for  his  mother's  soft  blessing  was  there! 

The  terrors  of  the  day  couhl  only  be  surjxissed 
by  tho.se  of  the  night.  As  the  d.arkness  drew  on,  it 
is  lx?youd  the  jxnvtrs  of  man  to  ilescribo,  or  even 
for  created  iinagin.atioti  tototiceive,  a  sceneof  more 
comjdicated  or  sublime  horror.  Blue  lightnings 
blazed  around  with  a  vividne.ss  atrd  intensUy,  such 
.as  could  not  fail  to  remind  every  beholder  of  the 
jH*ri«Kl,  when 

“  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeou.s  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  yea,  the  great  globe  itself. 
And  all  which  it  inhabit,  shall  dissolve. 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.” 

To  fill  up  the  meas'.’ro  of  the  calamities  of  the 


crew  on  Ixxinl  this  fated  ship,  about  the  hour  of 
midnight  a  sudden  .shift  of  wind  threw  the  vc.ssel 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  striking  her  right 
aliaft,  tore  away  the  rudder,  started  the  stearn-jxist 
from  the  worxl-ends,  .and  shattered  the  whole  of 
her  stern-frame. 

The  in.stant  the  .shock  had  jiartially  sub.sided,the 
pumji.s|  wore  sounded,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  water  was  found  to  have  incrca.si*d 
four  feet :  a  party  wa.s  immediately  onlered  to  the 
jiumps,  .and  the  r(*m.ainder  wereemjdoyed  in  getting 
up  rice  out  of  the  run  of  the  ship,  and  heaving 
it  overboard,  in  order,  if  jxissible,  to  get  at  the  leak. 
After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  had  lx,*en  thrown 
into  the  sea,  the  jirincijial  injury  was  discovered, 
through  w’hich  the  water  jxiured  with  astonishing 
rajiidity.  In  order  therefore  to  decrease  as  much 
as  jKissible  the  deluging  stre.am,  sheets,  shirts, 
jackets,  bales  of  muslin,  and  every  thing  that  was 
available,  were  thrust  into  the  ajx?rture.  Had  not 
these  exertions  been  made  and  attended  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  ship  must,  without  a  que.stion,  Imve  gone 
down,  although  the  jiumjis  delivered  fifty  tons  of 
water  an  hour. 

Never  did  a  comjiany  of  unhajqiy  beings  long 
more  earnestly,  or  pray  more  devoutly  for  the  return 
of  day,  than  did  Paul  .and  his  unfortunate  com- 
jianions  m  jx*ril.  At  length  it  came,  and  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced  the  weather  lK*gan  to  moderate.  The  .sailors 
worked  manfully  at  the  jiumps,  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  At  this  time 
she  was  .struggling  with  her  fate,  at  about  two 
hundred  miles  di.stant  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  storm,  the  violence  of  the  waves 
hail  somewhat  .subsided,  although  the  swell  of  the 
sea  was  still  tn*mendous.  The  long-boat  was  now 
onlerc*d  out ;  but  the  cajitain  having  rea.son  to  sus- 
jx?ct  that  some  of  the  crew  would  endeavor  to 
make  their  escajx*  in  her  from  the  ship,  directed  the 
second  mate  and  three  seamen  to  take  jx)s.se.ssion  of 
her,  and  at  the  .same  time,  having  provided  them 
with  .arms,  gave  orders  to  .shoot  the  first  man  who 
.attemjited  to  bo,ard  her  without  his  jx*rnii.ssion. 
The  mate  w’sis  also  instructed  to  keeji  astern,  yet  to 
stick  by  the  shiji  until  they  came  to  an  anchor. 

The  orders  which  the  cajitain  had  jirudently 
given  were  attended  to  with  jiromjititude,  and  as 
soon  .os  the  men  had  taken  their  shitions  in  the 
Ixiatf  a  raft  w.os  ordered  to  lx,*  made  of  all  the  Large 
sjiars,  which  w.as  .accordingly  done.  The  whole  of 
this  frail  jirejianition  for  the  sea  being  lashed  to¬ 
gether,  measured  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
.and  fifteen  in  breadth.  At  this  time,  the  cajitain 
ajijirehended  the  shiji  could  not  make  the  land,  and 
being  convinced,  in  case  of  her  going  down,  th.at  all 
the  jieojile  could  mil  be  received  into  the  long-boat, 
determined  not  to  neglect  any  measure  that  jire.sented 
even  a  ch.once  of  s.aving  the  whole. 

The  jirosjx.*ct  which  Paul  hail  now  b«*fore  him 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  jxjrils  of  liis 
Greenland  excursion  seemed  to  lx*ar  no  comjiarison 
to  those  by  which  he  was  at  present  thre.atened ; 
still  he  Lointed  not,  but  by  Iim  cheerful  example 
stimulated  tlu*  seamen  and  others  to  hope  and 
exertion. 

At  the  time  the  .second  mate  was  prejiaring  to 
oliey  the  captain’s  orders,  .and  take  the  command  of 
the  boat,  a  circumstance  occurred  w’ortliy  of  notice. 
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a»  tending  to  show  the  effect  which  fear  may  stmie- 1 
times  have  upon  even  a  strong  and  brave  mind. 
Tlie  carjienter,  who  was  an  oKl  aiul  tried  sailor, 
came  to  the  commander,  and  in  a  resjtecfiil  tone 
and  manner  addressed  him,  earnestly  entreating  that 
he  might  be  alloweil  to  leave  the  ship. 

“  I..eave  the  ship  !”  exclaimed  the  captain,  with 
surprise  and  angi*r,  “  what  mean  you  ?  to  you  we 
look  for  help  in  our  presimt  circumstances;  why 
are  you  not,  as  your  duty  dictates  you  slunild  Ik‘, 
utlendiag  the  pumps  ?" 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  car|)enter,  bursting  into  tears, 
“  1  feel  your  repriKif,  but  it  avails  not.” 

“  And  wherefore,"  demanded  the  captain,  “  are 
you  not  still  the  brave  m:ui  which  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  found  you 

“  To  .stick  by  the  ship  now,  sir,”  returned  the 
man,  “would  not  bt?  bravery,  but  maiine.ss;  the 
whole  of  the  stern-frame  i.s  so  shcxik  and  loasened, 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  the  ship  must  go  down.” 

“  Then  let  her  go  down,”  e.xclaimed  the  captain, 
“  and  though  all  should  desert  her,  yet  will  I  do 
niy  duty,  and  stick  to  her  while  a  ray  of  hope 
cheers  my  own  mind,  or  the  shadow  of  a  possibility 
of  saving  her  exi.sts.” 

The  mi.serable  apjiearance  of  the  trembling  man, 
and  the  jiafhetic  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  delivered 
his  ajiprehensions,  tended  very  considerably  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fears  already  entertained  by  the  crew. 
'I'his  the  captain  jierceived,  and  knowing  what  was 
likely  to  result  from  such  a  circumstance,  once  more 
addressed  the  carjienter : 

“  ^’ou  have  heard  my  ie.solution :  are  you  still  a 
coward  ?” 

“  I  have  said,  sir,  already,”  replied  the  trembling 
carjKMiter,  “  that  it  is  not  courage,  but  madne.s.s  now 
to  continue  in  the  .ship.  I.et  me,  I  lieseech  you, 
leave  her.” 

“  Such  tritiing  at  such  a  time  is  criminal,”  replied 
the  captain  ;  “  already  has  your  cowardice  .spread 
its  influence  among  the  crew  ;  now  hear  me  once 
for  all,”  he  mided  with  vehemence,  “  if  you  return 
not  instantly  to  your  duty,  ami  u.se  all  your  efforts 
ttK)  in  encouraging  the  jieople  at  the  pumps,  I  will 
order  you  immediately  to  leave  the  ship,  but  it  shall 
U*  by  having  you  thrown  overboard.” 

'file  determined  tone  of  the  captain  prinluced  the 
desj-ed  effect.  'I’he  caritenter  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  returning  to  the  pumps,  continued  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  last  with  manly  jierseverance. 

And  now  a  fresh  scene  of  confusion  and  distress 
w.as  presented,  which  tended  to  ;uld  to  what  was 
already  e.xperienced.  No  sooner  had  the  carpenter 
retired,  than  many  of  the  seamen  thronged  alxiut  the 
captain,  urging  u}K)n  him  their  desireii  to  quit  the 
ship  directly.  The  clamor  of  the  excited  men 
defied  all  attention  to  propriety,  luid  although  a 
variety  of  opinions  influenced  them,  still  they  ap- 
|>eared  on  the  jMiint  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  and 
by  that  means  sr'cure  without  doubt  their  owm  de- 
.'-truction;  for  had  the  caphiin  given  his  .sanction, 
which  he  wi.sely  and  determinately  withheld,  the 
very  attempt  to  leave  the  vessel,  in  their  divided 
state  of  opinion,  would  have  frustrated  their  scheme, 
and  rendert'd  it  abortive. 

The  crew  of  the  ship  we  have  already  stated 
was  comjrosed  of  person.s  of  all  nations,  and  hence 
a  great  variety  of  dispositions  and  prejudices  would 
naturally  exist,  some  arising  from  religion,  and 
others  from  national  peculiarities,  ft  required. 


therefore,  no  small  measure  of  prudence  to  direct 
such  a  company  of  men,  so  as  not  to  offend  one 
party,  by  seeming  to  yield  t<H>  much  to  the  jxtuIuu 
notions  of  others.  And  here  :ig;iin  the  captain  dis¬ 
played  a  degree  of  penetration  of  character,  which 
hiul  no  small  jiortion  of  inffuence  in  saving  those 
who  were  sjiveil,  ;uhl  may  furni.>h  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  commamlers,  who  may  W 
placeil  in  simil.ar  circumstances. 

-Vt  a  jK-rioil  when  the  teinjH*si  was  raging  with 
the  utmost  violence,  ami  des|»air  hail  alremly  fast¬ 
ened  u|H)n  a  jKirtion  of  the  crew,  the  captain  g-.ive 
orders  th.at  most  of  the  men  who  were  Udow,  :uid 
particularly  the  l.,iucars,  should  work  the  pumps. 
No  sixmer  had  the  comiiuuul  been  given,  than  one 
of  the  l.a.scars  was  jierceived  coming  up  the  gang¬ 
way  with  a  handkerchief  in  his  h;uul,and  on  lieing 
questioned  what  he  was  to  do,  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  which  discovered  his  jierfect  confidence  in  the 
effic;u:y  of  the  measure  he  projiosed : 

“  f  am  going  to  make  an  offering  to  my  (itkl. 
This  handkerchief,”  he  :ulded,  holding  it  up  as  he 
s{x>ke,  “  contains  a  prescribed  quantity  of  rice,  and 
all  the  rupees  1  am  worth  in  the  world :  suffer  me  to 
lash  it  to  the  mizen-top,  and  rely  upon  it,  sir,  we 
.shidl  all  be  saved.” 

For  an  in.stant  the  captain  kxiked  on  this  .simple 
child  of  superstition,  iuid  knowing  as  he  did  the 
folly  of  such  a  measure,  was  on  the  jMiint  of  order¬ 
ing  him  back  again  to  the  pumps,  but  the  thought 
suddenly  entered  his  mind,  that,  by  so  doing  he 
should  throw  both  him  and  his  countrymen  into  a 
.state  of  despondency,  luid  thereby  lose  the  benefit 
of  their  e.xertions.  He  gave  the  requested  license, 
adding — 

“  Go,  my  good  fellow,  and  perform  in  haste  what 
you  consider  to  be  your  duty  aloft,  and  then  return 
and  jierform  your  duty  lielow.” 

The  grateful  look  of  Jhe  Lascar  was  mute  elo¬ 
quence  ;  his  dark  eye  brightened ;  hi.s  breast  heaved 
with  freer  respiration,  and  bounding  from  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  presence,  he  .seemed  to  fly  up  to  the  rolling 
mast-he;ul,  and  without  displaying  a  sign  of  fear, 
lashed  the  handkerchief,  with  the  oflering  it  con¬ 
tained,  to  the  mizen-top  mast-hejul,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  stood  again  safely  on  the  deck. 

(.’onfident  now  that  the  (io«l  whom  he  had  pro- 
jiitiated  would  fie  the  captain’s  friend,  he  went 
below,  and  informed  his  brethren  that  the  sacrifice 
had  been  jierformed  :  in.stantly  a  burst  of  transport 
arose  from  the  delighted  lAscars;  they  embraced 
their  brave  and  virtuous  comjianion,  as  they  called 
him,  and  then  lalxired  at  the  pumps  with  a  degree 
of  alacrity  and  jierseverance,  as  if  neither  fatigue 
or  ajijirehension  had  liefore  affected  them.  To  their 
unceasing  labors  was  owing  in  a  great  measure, 
the  preservation  of  the  jieojile. 

Fortunately  for  the  unhapjiy  mariners,  the  shift 
of  wind  which  had  thrown  the  ship  into  »he  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  carried  away  jiart  of  hr.r  rudder,  was 
of  short  continuance ;  for  at  the  end  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  over,  as  the  wind  came 
round  to  its  former  quarter,  and  moderated  gradu¬ 
ally.  Hal  it  continued  but  a  short  jieriiNl  longer, 
the  ship  must  beyond  all  doubt  have  been  tom  to 
pieces. 

As  soon  as  the  long-boat  hai  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  second  male,  and  the  raft  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  cajitain  called  together  his  officers,  with 
whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  best  course  for  them 


now  to  pursue,  t^ie  opinion  j>o.sjjiesseil  the  whole, 
aid  that  was  the  utter  impossibility  which  e.xisted 
of  .siving  the  ship,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
chance  that  now  rcunained,  by  which  to  sive  their 
lives,  was  to  make  for  the  laid,  and  run  her  on 
shore. 

The  issue  of  these  consultations  was  immediate¬ 
ly  communicattHi  to  the  crew,  aid  the  eflect  jiro- 
diictxl  ujMin  them  was  strikingly  apjiarent  They 
recommenced  their  labor  with  reneweil  sjurits,  ;iiid 
continued  without  drixqiing  or  murmuring  at  tlie 
pumps.  Still  further  to  stimulate  them  in  their  jire- 
"S'lit  conduct,  assurances  were  given  them  of  their 
soon  lx*ing  within  sight  of  laid,  and  that  by  work¬ 
ing  the  jiumjis  without  ceasing,  the  ship  might  U* 
kejit  afloat  until  they  reached  the  shore. 

For  some  considerable  time  the  ves.sel  bad  lieen 
unmanageable,  fretjuently  standinc  with  her  head 
from  the  laid,  which  ;ill  the  eflorts  they  employed 
could  not  jiresent.  This  serious  defect  could  only 
be  remedied  by  getting  a  new  rudder  male,  and 
this  they  .sixiii  a'comjilisbed,  manufacturing  one 
out  of  the  toji-mast,  and  fixing  it  in  the  place  of  the 
one  they  hal  lost.  This  was  found,  however,  to 
lie  of  little  or  no  use,  without  the  help  of  the  long¬ 
boat,  which  the  captain  ordered  to  be  jdaced  im¬ 
mediately  athwart  her  stern,  and  this  served,  though 
not  without  considerable  difficulty,  to  get  the  ship’s 
lieail  toward  the  shore,  the  wind  being  variable 
from  the  eastwiud. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  as  the  .setting  .sun 
“  with  yellow  radiance  liirhted  all  the  vale,” 

and  threw  his  bnxul  orient  beams  over  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  waters,  tending  to  give  sublimity  and  aw'e 
to  the  imjMising  scene,  the  long-looked-for  and 
glorious  sight  of  land  was  di.scovered  at  aliout  .six 
lejigues  distance.  A  thrill  of  wild  delight  ran 
through  the  inmates  of  that  temjiest-lieaten  ship,  and 
loud  shouts  and  continued  acclamation.s  of  joy  de¬ 
clared  how  much  the  suflerers  felt.  Still  the  ship 
kejit  nearing  the  shore,  with  five  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold,  and  still  the  crew  |>um|i(‘d  with  panting 
lalsir,  and  shouted  with  rajiturous  joy. 

As  d:iylight  dawned  on  the  following  morning, 
the  eyes  of  the  steiuly  watches  were  turned  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  lanil  was.  And  now  they 
found  they  had  reached  the  shore  within  two  miles, 
the  wind  .still  blowing  from  the  eastward.  This 
was  a  moment  of  jx*culiar  e.xcitement.  I'ht*  cap¬ 
tain  ordered  the  anchor  .should  lie  let  go,  that  a  last 
efliirt  might  lie  made  to  .save  the  ship  by  »top|»ing 
the  leaks.  But  it  was  found  that  her  stem  was  so 
shattered  that  that  hojie  failed,  and  after  holding 
another  consultation  with  his  officers,  it  was  finally 
resolved,  as  the  only  resource  now  left  them,  to 
run  the  shiji  on  the  coast,  which  .seeinetl  to  invite 
them. 

This  resolution  resulted  not  merely  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  crippled  state  of  the  shiji’s  hull,  but  from  the 
apjiearance  of  another  gale,  which  already  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  bursting  ujion  them ;  so  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost. 

During  all  this  time  Paul's  mind  had  been  so  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  numerous  engagements  to  which  be 
had  voluntarily  attended,  as  to  be  unable  to  direct 
it  to  any  of  the  surrounding  objects ;  but  now,  as 
the  resolution  to  run  the  ship  ashore  was  announced, 
he  thought  upon  his  jiast  situation  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  commenced  making  such  prepara- 
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li(Mi>  for  hm  (Ji>4«‘iiilKirkatioii  :m  |)ruii(*tic('  ami  his 
c ire iiDiKtanceft  would  jiermit :  and  havinjr  so  done, 
he  siof»d  calmly  prefiaied  for  whatever  might  k* 
his  lot : 

The  hands  that  liatl  Inin  k  lore, 

lie  well  knew  could  Nive  Inin  af;aiii. 

And  he  inwardly  turned  to  nii|>lore 

'riiut  protection — nor  houkIiI  it  in  vain. 

'I'he  command  was  given  hy  the  rnptain,that  the 
second  mate,  who  was  still  in  the  Uiat,  shoiild  come 
on  kiard,  which  having  done,  the  gallant  coin- 
tnander  delivered  into  Ins  oHirer’sctisiixly  the  shiji’s 
register,  and  all  the  other  jiajiers  of  consrujiience 
which  he  jmssessed.  The«a*  prudential  measures 
having  lieen  .adopted,  the  captain  next  provided  the 
mate  and  his  three  men  with  water  and  provisions, 
and  once  more  dismissed  them  to  the  kiat,  with 
orders  to  keep  in  the  offing,  and  th.at  tis  soon  .as 
they  saw  the  ship  fairly  on  shore,  they  were  to 
seek  for  some  inlet  or  hay,  into  which  they  might 
run  with  safety.  Directions  were  likewise  given 
that  they  should  look  out  for  signals  which  would 
k*  tKnisionally  thrown  out  to  dinH't  his  coursr*. 
Thesr*  orders  the  mate  promised  faithfully  to  attend 
to,  and  then  left  the  ship  tojierform  his  commission. 

The  pl.ace  at  which  the  ship  liad  arrived  was  the 
coast  of  Caffraria,  within  a  few  leagues  of  where 
the  river  Infanta  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  A 
dnaulful  crisis  now  ajiproached,  to  which  evam  the 
stoutest  heart  could  not  look  forw’ard  without  a 
sensation  of  dt'ep  anxiety:  still  all  determined  and 
agreed  to  meet  it  with  the  fortitude  of  men. 

Once  agiiin  taking  his  stand  on  the  quarter-deck, 
the  captain  ilirected  that  the  hejul-sail  should  lie 
set,  and  that  the  spring  should  k*  hove  well  taught, 
in  order  to  get  the  ship’s  heiul  Uiward  the  shore, 
.and  that  then  the  calde  and  spring  should  at  once 
lie  cut.  llis  orders  were  obeyed  with  precision  and 
prom jititude,  .and  the  result  .uiswered  hisexjH'cta- 
tions. 

After  running  until  within  something  less  than 
half-a-mile  of  the  shore,  the  gallant  ves.sel  struck 
on  a  cluster  of  rocks.  The  swell  at  that  moment 
W’as  tmincndous,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ship's 
plunging  so  violently,  it  was  sraircely  jKissible  for 
the  men  to  maintain  their  hold.  In  this  fearful 
situation  she  remained  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
when  a  sea  of  mountain  magnitude  lifted  her  com¬ 
pletely  over  the  rivks,  and  carried  her  about  a 
cable's  length  neatvr  the  shore,  when  she  .ag.iin 
struck,  and  continued  heaving  in  with  a  tireadful 
surf,  which  every  moment  nuule  a  breach  over  her. 

The  circumstances  of  the  half-drowned  crew' 
every  instant  k'came  more  and  more  jiainful.  The 
la.shings  which  h;wl  held  the  raft  they  had  prep;ired 
gave  way,  :unl  some  of  the  sjiars  of  which  it  was 
com|K>sc‘d  were  driven  aconsider.ible  disUuice  away 
from  that  quarter,  therefon-  all  luqie  of  deliverance 
liy  that  meiuis  jierished.  In  this  moment  of  heart¬ 
felt  mis(*ry,  raiil  di.splayed  the  energy  of  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  with  a  kdd  intmpidity  he  plung'd  into  the 
hKiming  sea,  and  Imttled  nobly  with  the  ro;iring 
element.  Now  his  exertions  secmeil  more  than  hu¬ 
man,  while  the  crew  kdield  with  admir.ition  his 
endeavors  to  gain  the  lost  nift.  At  length  he  suc- 
cet*de»l,  and  .‘s*:rtr*»l  himstdf  on  it  like  a  conqueror, 
to  draw  breath.  Scanady  hail  he  recoveretl  his  al¬ 
most  lost  jiower  of  resplnition,  when  the  whole 
was  turnetl  upside  tlown,  and  l^Ull  was  Krst  in  the 
hillows  of  the  angry  sc>a;  in  a  few  minutes  he  re- 


gimeil  his  former  s<*at,  and  almost  as  sikmi  exjieri- 
enced  a  similar  fate.  Perseverance  w'as  a  feature  in 
Paul’s  character,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
existed.  A  third  time  he  succeeded,  and  still  con- 
tinueil  to  battle  w'ith  the  waves,  until  at  length, 
after  suHering  tw’o  hours  of  incalculable  fatigue,  he 
drifted  on  shore,  nearly  deail  from  exertion  and 
fatigue. 

For  some  time  liefore  any  attempt  hatl  lieen  rnaile 
to  land,  several  natives  n.ad  lieen  seen  kindling  a 
(ire,  and  now'  they  ap|iean‘d  in  great  numkrs 
1’hey  s<*emed  mostly  to  k*  clothed  in  .skins,  wen* 
anned  with  sjH*ars,  and  accoinjianied  by  a  vast 
numkrof  dogs.  As  if  they  had  lieen  w'atching  for 
some  prize,  they  no  sooner  kiw  Paul  land  on  the 
raft,  than  a  party  ru.shed  down  to  the  beach,  and 
seizing  him  among  them,  carried  him  khind  the 
sand-hills  which  lined  the  coa.st,  and  which  con¬ 
cealed  him  entimly  from  the  view  of  his  fellows. 

Not  in  the  least  intimidated  hy  what  they  had 
k'held,  s«*veral  of  the  si*:unen  pn*|ianHl  at  once  to 
follow  Paul,  .and  .accordingly  launched  ever)'  piece 
of  movable  timkr  they  could  find,  and  pushed  to¬ 
ward  shore. 

After  braving  considerable  difficulty,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  kach,  hut  had  no  sooner 
done  .so,  than  they  w’cre  seized  as  P.aul  had  before 
ken,  .and  conducted  w'ith  the  s.ame  form  khind  the 
s;ind-hills.  As  no  jiossibility  existed  by  which 
those  on  board  could  ascertain  w'hat  the  natives 
were  doing  khind  the  sand-barriers,  but  h.aving 
.seen  them  at  ditl’erent  times  w  ithout  any  of  their 
captives,  they  conceived  that  all  those  w'ho  ha<l 
landed  w'ere  murdered,  and  that  a  similar  fate 
awaited  them.  Those  who  had  remained  on  board 
the  ship  were  oblig'd  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
forecastle,  as  the  w'reck  kcoming  a  fixed  object,  the 
sea  m.'ide  over  her,  and  there  w'as  no  other  jxirt 
where  they  could  remain,  even  for  a  moment,  in  a 
state  of  .security. 

Susjiense  and  apprehension  reigned  during  the 
night:  some  were  of  opinion,  that,  to  avoid  king 
tortured  by  the  savr.ges,  jH'rhaps  throw'n  into  the 
fires  they  ha<l  |H“rceived  on  .shiire,  it  would  k  more 
iulvi.sible  to  resign  thein.selves  to  a  watery  element, 
as  in  that  situation  they  should  only  endure  a  few' 
struggles,  and  their  sufferings  w'ould  be  at  an  end. 

Others  there  were  who  entertained  different  sen¬ 
timents,  and  were  for  m.aking  the  land  in  as  coin- 
jKu?t  a  kxly  as  jias-sible.  “  We  shall  then,”  they 
obsen’cd,  “  k  .able  to  atUick  the  .savages  w'ith  what¬ 
ever  missiles  the  shore  may  supjily,  and  by  th.at 
means,  fight  our  w'ay  into  the  country,  until  w'e 
meet  with  aid.”  Tliis  was  over-ruled  as  a  wiki 
.and  impnu'ticable  scheme.  There  w'as  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  even  six  men  keeping  together  as  they 
proceeded  fo  shore,  and  supjKising  such  a  numkr 
could  gain  the  land  in  acomjxict  kxly  by  a  miracle, 
the  n.atives  would  destroy  them  in  a  moment  w'ith 
their  spears.  The  w'hole  of  this  night  w'.as  sjient 
in  miseiy  indescribable,  and  as  the  next  sun  was  to 
light  them  fo  their  fate,  they  trembled  at  its  rising. 

[to  be  CONTI.M'KD.] 

Chef.uvi'i.ness. — A  cheerful  tern jier,  joined  w'ith 
innocence,  will  make  kauty  .attnictive,  know'ledge 
delightful,  and  w'it  gixxl-natured.  It  w'ill  lighten 
sickne.ss,  jKiverty,  and  affliction,  convert  ignorance 
into  an  .agreeable  simplicity,  and  render  deformity 
if.s**lf  .agreeable. 


[VoT..  I, 
THE  CHILD  AND  HIND. 

BY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

I  wijii  I  had  pri-*«;rvad  a  copy  of  the  W'iesliadcu  newapaper 
in  which  this  anecdoteof  the  "  Child  and  Hind  ”  u  recordeil ; 
but  I  have  unfortunately  lost  it.  The  itory,  however,  it  a 
matter  of  fact ;  it  took  place  in  1838:  every  circumitance 
mentione<l  in  the  following  ballad  literally  happened.  I  was 
in  Wieibaden  eight  months  ago,  and  wat  shown  the  very 
tree  under  which  the  boy  was  found  sleeping  with  a  liiinch 
of  flowers  in  his  litttle  hand.  A  similar  occurrence  is  told  tiy 
trailitian,  of  (piren  Clenevova’s  child  being  presarxed  by 
ts'ing  suckled  by  a  female  deer,  when  that  Prim  ess— an 
ear3y  Christian — and  now  a  S.aint  in  the  Romish  calendar, 
was  chasi-d  to  the  desert  by  her  heathen  enemies.  'The  s|ait 
assign**!  to  the  traditionary  event  is  not  a  hundrtal  miles 
from  Wiesbaden,  where  a  chapel  still  stands  to  her  memory. 

I  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  Hind  that  watched  my- 
hero  “  Wilhelm,”  suckled  him  or  not;  but  it  was  generally 
belierod  that  she  had  no  milk  to  give  him,  and  that  the  boy 
must  have  been  for  two  days  and  a  halfentirely  without  food, 
unless  it  might  be  grass  or  leaves.  If  this  was  the  rase,  the 
circumstance  of  the  Wiesbaden  deer  watching  the  child, 
was  a  still  more  wonderful  token  of  instinctive  foad 
neu  than  that  of  the  deer  in  the  (}**nevovatraditien;  who  was 
naturally  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  her  milk. 

Come,  maida  and  matrons,  to  caress 
Wiesbaden’s  gentle  bind  ; 

And,  smiling,  deck  its  glossy  neck 
With  forest  flowers  entwined. 

Your  fore.st  flow'ers  are  fair  to  show, 

And  landscaiies  to  enjoy ; 

Rut  fairer  is  your  friendly  dos 
That  watched  the  sleeping  boy. 

’Twas  after  church — on  Ascension  day — 
When  organs  ceas<*d  to  sound, 

Wi«*sbaden’8  jieoide  crowded  gay 
The  deer-park’s  (ileasant  ground. 

There,  where  Elyslan  meadows  smile. 

And  noble  frees  ujisboot. 

The  wild  thyme  and  the  camomile 
Smell  sweetly  at  their  root. 

The  aspen  quivers  nervously. 

The  oak  stands  stilly  bold — 

And  climbing  bindweed  hangs  on  high 
His  bells  of  beaten  gold.* 

Nor  sto|>s  the  eye  till  mountains  sbiiitt 
That  bound  a  spacious  view, 

Reyond  the  lordly,  lovely  Rhine, 

In  visionary  blue. 

There,  monuments  ofagesdark 
Awaken  thoughts  siililime  ; 

Till,  swifter  than  the  steaiiiing  bark. 

We  mount  the  stream  of  time. 

Tb«  ivy  there  old  castles  shades 
That  s|M*ak  traditions  high 
t)f  minstrels — tournaments — crusades. 

And  mail-clad  chivalry. 

Here  came  a  tw'elve  years’  married  pair — 
And  with  them  wandered  free 
Seven  sons  and  daughters,  blooming  fsir, 

A  gladsome  sight  to  see. 

Their  Wilhelm,  litle  innocent. 

The  youngest  of  the  seven. 

Was  kautiful  as  painters  jiaint 
The  cherubim  ef  Heaven. 

Ry  turns  he  gave  his  hand,  so  dear, 

To  parent,  sister,  brother ; 

And,  each,  that  he  was  safe  and  near, 
Confided  in  the  other. 

Rut  Wilhelm  loved  the  field-flowers  bright, 

*  There  is  only  one  kind  of  bindweed  that  ia  yellow,  and 
that  if  the  flower  here  mantioned,  the  ranicolatus  (  onvol- 
vului. 
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With  love  beyond  all  nteasurc  ; 

And  culled  them  with  as  keen  delight 
As  misers  gather  treasure. 

Unnoticed,  he  contrived  to  glide 
Adown  a  greenwood  ally 
By  lilies  lured — that  grew  beside 
A  streamlet  in  the  valley  ; 

And  there,  where  under  beech  anil  birch 
The  rivulet  meandered. 

He  strayed,  till  neither  shout  nor  seandi 
Could  track  where  he  had  wandered. 

•Still  louder,  with  increasing  dread. 

They  called  his  darling  name  ; 

But  ’twas  like  speaking  to  the  dead— 

An  echo  only  came. 

Hours  passed  till  evening’s  beetle  roams. 

And  blackbird’s  songs  begin  ; 

Then  all  went  back  to  happy  homes, 

Save  Wilhelm’s  kith  and  kin. 

The  night  came  on — all  others  slept 
Their  cares  away  till  morn  ; 

But  sleepless  all  night  watched  and  wept 
That  family  forlorn. 

Betimes  the  tow’n-crier  had  been  sent 
With  loud  bell,  up  and  down  ; 

And  told  th’  afflicting  accident 
Throughout  Wiesbaden’s  town : 

The  father,  too,  ere  morning  smiled. 

Had  all  his  wealth  uncoffered  ; 

And  to  the  wight  would  bring  his  child, 

A  thousand  crowns  had  offered. 

Dt>ar  friends,  who  would  have  blushed  to  take 
That  guerdon  from  his  hand. 

Soon  joined  in  groujw — for  pity’s  sake. 

The  child-ex|>loring  band. 

The  news  reached  Nassau’s  Duke  :  ere  earth 
Was  gladdened  by  the  lark. 

He  sent  a  hundred  soldiers  forth 
To  ransack  all  his  park. 

Their  side-arms  glittered  through  th'>  wood, 
With  bugle-horns  to  sound  ; 

Would  that  on  errand  half  so  good 
The  soldier  oft  were  found  ! 

But  though  they  roused  u|>  beast  and  bird 
From  many  a  nest  and  den. 

No  signal  of  success  was  heard 
From  all  the  hundred  men. 

A  second  morning’s  light  e.xpands. 

Unfound  the  infant  fair ; 

And  Wilhelm’s  hous«‘hold  wring  their  hands. 
Abandoned  to  despair. 

But  haply,  a  poor  artisan 
Searched  ceaselessly,  till  he 
Found  safe  asleep  the  little  one. 

Beneath  a  beachen  tree. 

His  hand  still  gra.sped  a  bunch  of  flowers  ; 

And  (true,  though  wondrous)  near. 

To  sentry  his  reinrsing  hours. 

There  stood  a  female  deer — 

Who  dipjied  her  horns  at  all  that  passed* 

Th^  8i>ot  where  Wilhelm  lay; 

Till  force  was  had  to  hold  her  fast, 

•  And  bear  the  boy  away. 

Hail !  sacred  love  of  childhood — hail ! 

How  sw’eet  it  is  to  trace 
Thine  instinct  in  Creation’s  scale, 

Ev’n  ’neath  the  human  race. 

*  The  femsla  deer  has  no  such  antlers  as  the  mala,  and 
sometimes  no  horns  at  all ;  bat  I  hava  obaerrad  many  with 
short  ones  suckling  their  fawns. 


To  thi.s  iH)or  wanderer  of  the  wihl 
Speech,  reason  were  unknown — 

And  yet  she  watched  a  sleeping  child 
As  if  it  were  her  own  ; 

And  thou,  Wiesbaden’s  artisan. 

Restorer  of  the  boy. 

Was  ever  welcomed  mortal  man 
With  such  a  burst  of  joy  ? 

Tha  father’s  ecstacy — the  mother’s 
Hysteric  bosom’s  swell ; 

The  sisters’  sobs — the  shout  of  brothers, 

I  have  not  |H>wer  to  tell. 

Tha  W'orklng  man,  with  shoulders  broad. 

Took  blithely  to  his  wife 

The  thousand  crowns;  a  pleasant  load, 

That  made  him  rich  for  life 

And  Nassau’s  Duke  the  favorita  took 
Into  his  deer-|iark’s  centre. 

To  share  a  field  with  other  jiels 
Where  deer-slayer  cannot  enter. 

There,  whilst  thou  crop'st  thy  llowery  food. 
Each  hand  shall  pat  thee  kind; 

And  man  shall  never  sjnll  thy  blood — 
Weisbaden’s  gentla  hind. 

I<LMPLF.  LECTURES  ON  FUEOLOfiY. 

THK  EXISTENCE.  OF  llOIl. — PART  I. 

Dear  rouNG  F rienus  :  Without  Relii^ioii,  we  can 
never  lie  truly  hapjiy.  Tliere  are,  it  is  tnic,  some 
who  pretend  that  it  is(|uite  foolish  to  bind  ourselves 
down  to  all  the  hard  restraints  of  relii^ion,  and  the 
biblc,  and  .say  that  it  is  much  happier  and  lietter  to 
do  ju.st  as  our  hearts  prompt  us.  We  hojie,  how¬ 
ever,  that  none  of  our  ytiung  readers  think  so.  We 
intend  to  show  yon  that  reli|;ion  is  the  most  delightftil 
thiiii;  ujion  earth ;  ajid,  that  none  are  so  happy  as 
those  who  follow  and  perform  all  that  it  rwjnires. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  as  plainly  a-»  we 
can,  FIRST,  what  religion  is;  secondly,  who  it  is 
that  religious  jieople  love,  worship,  and  oliey. 

First,  we  will  tell  you  what  true  religion  is. 

It  is  a  lielief  in  a  great,  and  wise,  and  holy  (ion  : 
thi.s  (ioD  is  so  great  in  his  jHiwer,  that  he  can  tlo 
all  things;  so  wise,  that  he  knoic^  all  things;  ;ind, 
.so  holy,  that  he  can  do  nothing  which  is  wning,  or 
sinful.  Religion  is  a  surrender,  or  giving  up  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  aliections,  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  great,  and  wise,  and  holy  (iod.  It  is 

A  GIVING  VP  OF  OVR  THOUGHTS!  We  mUSt  HOt  al¬ 
low  them  to  wander  about,  and  fix  them.selves  on 
any  thing  sinful.  When  we  feel  wicked  thoughts 
rising  in  our  minds,  we  must  try  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  think  of  (hrI,  and  all  his  goodness  to  us — and  of 
our  jiarents,  who  love  u.s — and  of  all  our  friend.s, 
who  are  dear  to  ns — and  this  will  tend  to  drive  all 
wicked  thoughts  away  from  us.  But,  we  must  be  I 
most  i»articular  about  our  thoughts,  when  we  kneel 
down  to  pray  to  the  great  God,  and  to  thank  Him 
for  all  his  benefits  to  us.  We  must  then  only  think 
of  what  we  are  saying,  and  of  the  Cioil  we  are  pray¬ 
ing  to :  it  would  be  wrong  then  to  think  even  of 
our  dearest  friends — e.xcept  to  ask  God’s  blessing 
u|)on  them. 

ReLKHON  is  AL.SO  THE  GIVING  UP  OF  OUR  WISHF.S 
TO  God.  We  must  not  desire  any  thing  which 
(lod  i.s  not  willing  to  give  u.s,  nor  any  thing  which 
he  has  forbidden.  God  is  so  gixxl  that  he  will  not 
withold  any  tiring  from  us  that  is  good ;  and,  there¬ 


fore,  we  ought  always  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have,  instead  of  seeking  what  we  have  not. 

Religion  is  the  giving  up  of  our  affections 
TO  (ion.  We  must  love  him — with  ;dl  our  soul 
— and  with  all  our  heart — and  with  all  our  mind — 
and  with  all  our  strength.  We  must  love  (Jod  better 
— far  lietter — than  wedoour  parentsor  friends.  We 
wish  you  to  love  every  body,  even  your  enemies 
Vet  we  must  not  wish  you  to  love  any  s»>  well  as 
the  gn'at  (hxl  himself.  Having  now  shown  ym 
what  religion  is,  mul  what  it  is  to  bi*  rtdigious,  wc 
will  now  try  to  explain  to  you  who  that  GKF\r 
God  is,  whom  you  are  to  love  and  worship, 
and  obey. 

First — He  is  the  Creator  of  the  World  !  L«H)k 
around,  my  dear  chililren,  upon  the  green  fields,  on 
a  fine  summer’s  flay.  See  how  beautiful  all  the 
trees  look  !  How  tall  and  stately  they  are  !  Lcxik 
at  their  strong  stems,  and  large  branches,  ;ind  beau¬ 
tiful  grtH*n  leaves :  Who  ilo  you  think  ma«le  them  ? 
Lo»>k  at  the  grass,  lieneath  your  feet — how  soft  it 
is !  It  is  ple.a.saiit  to  walk  U|ion  it ;  and  then  it  is 
such  a  bright  color,  and  is  so  delightful  to  the  eye! 

It  also  serx’es  for  I'ihhI — the  young  liuiibs  eat  it ; 
.and  when  they  have  done  frolicking  about  the  fields, 
they  lie  down  uptin  it.  The  sheep  also  eat  it ;  aiul 
so  do  cows,  and  horses.  Who  inaile  this  gras.s— 
so  .soft  for  us  to  walk  upon—  so  pleasant  to  our 
eves  --and  .so  good  for  fiHxl,  t4>  the  sheep  and  cattle  ? 
I,tH)k,  again,  ujion  the  corn-fields !  See  the  corn, 
all  yellow,  ami  lieiuling  in  the  breeze,  with  its  own 
weight.  Soon,  it  will  all  lie  cut  down,  taken  to 
the  mill,  and  grouuJ  into  flour,  and  then  made  reiuly 
for  us  to  eat.  W'ho  miule  the  corn  i  Listen  to  the 
birds — how  sweetly  they  .sing  in  the  bushes!  They 
M‘em  so  full  of  joy,  that  it  makes  us  all  joyful  to 
hear  them.  Who  Liught  tliem  to  sing  ?  To  whom 
do  they  raise  their  sweet  songs?  Ixxik  at  the  sun  ! 
S*e  how  he  supplies  us  with  light,  and  heal. 
Without  his  light,  we  could  not  see;  and,  without 
his  heat,  wc  could  not  live.  Who  made  the  sun  ? 
Go  out  of  diK)rs,  on  a  summer's  night,  and  look  to¬ 
ward  the  sky.  See  what  U'aiitiful  stars  aif  .scat¬ 
tered  all  around  :  they  hatk  like  so  many  diamoiuls, 
or  like  sjKirks  of  glory  from  heaven.  See  the  iikkiii 
— how  Ix'HUtifiil  she  hxiks!  so  dear,  .so  )il:tcid, 
witlial,  so  briglit !  Who  matle  the  moon,  and  the 
stars?  I.a.stly,  Ixxik  upon  man— what  a  noble 
creature  he  is!  How  tall  and  sUilely  he  stands  ! 
and  then  he  can  think,  and  talk,  and  sing,  and 
make  himself  and  his  fellow  creatures  h:ippy  1 
Who  maile  man  ?  Who,  my  dear  chil«lren,  iiiiule 
all  the  lieautiful  things  you  see  around  you  ?  We 
are  sure  you  will  at  once  say  that  they  could  not 
make  themselves.  No !  none  but  (ion  himself, 

I  who  existed  from  all  eternity,  could  make  this 
beautiful  world,  and  all  that  inbabit  it.  And.  if 
we  did  not  know  any  thing  of  him,  by  any  other 
means,  yet  we  should  l*e  compelled  to  own,  when 
we  looked  upon  ourselves  and  this  beautiful  world, 
that  there  mu.st  be  some  great  being,  so  powerful, 
that  he  could  make  all  th.it  we  see,  even  man  him¬ 
self,  out  of  nothing  —so  wise,  that  he  could  make 
tliem  all  in  the  best  miuiiier— and,  so  good,  that  he 
nuble  every  thing  in  that  very  order  which  would 
be  best  for  the  happiness  of  the  beings  which  he 
created.  Gh  !  my  dear  young  friends,  let  us  all 
unite  to  “  Fraise  Him,  fur  all  His  ffoudaess,  and 
His  KonderfiU  works  to  the  children  of  men  ” 

Hamilton. 


BT  JAMKI  ALDBICH. 

Ali.  iho  bliso  ol  hiplitT  I't-fling 
\VV  may  take  or  may  rolusi* ; 

\atiiri*,  ill  her  free  revealing, 
lAer  wears  llie  sjiiril’s  hues. 

All  ihiii.gs,  in  truth,  are  good  and  f.iir, 

All  ol  Xainre,  all  of  Art ; — 

W'onidst  ihon  see  (iod  every  where. 

Take  Him  with  lin  e  in  thy  heart. 

I  (>  rig  i  n  a  I .] 

Till:  WILD  K  L  ()  w  i:  i: . 

AN  AP()I,Ot;i'F. 

HY  RET.  CIlARLKi  A.  t.MITM. 

A  wild  flower  bloomed  .sweetly  and  alone  neai 
the  jiath  that  led  throU!>;h  a  thickly  wotxled  forest. 
The  sunbeams  shone  through  the  ojiening  that  had 
Iteen  made  for  the  traveller,  and  reflected  lieautifully 
u|)on  its  chalice,  and  the  long  stem  on  whicli  it 
wa,s  su.spended  rose  jieaceftilly  from  the  earth,  and 
yielded  with  a  gentle  curve  to  the  weight  of  its 
lonely  burden.  As  the  Angel  who  has  charge  ol 
the  flowers  jiassed  along  one  day,  he  thus  addres.sed 
the  lovely  one:  “Sweet  child,  I  have  long  Wn 
charmed  by  thy  modest  and  retiring  loveliness,  and 
I  have  thought  of  thy  solitary  hours;  dost  thou 
not  wish  to  be  transplanted  from  the  spot  which 
nature  has  assigned  thee,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
society  of  others  of  thy  kind  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  no!”  replied  the  flower;  “I  would  rather 
bliKMu  where  1  first  saw  the  light,  and  where  1 
have  been  placed  by  maternal  nature.  1  am  not 
alone,  for  I  heai'  the  singing  of  the  birds;  and  the 
lofty  forest  trees  whose  branches  are  entwined 
above  me,  seem  like  guardian  spirits  sent  to  juoterl 
me  from  the  rude  blast,  whose  voice  I  hear  far 
above  me,  but  whose  touch  I  have  never  yet  felt.” 

Tlie  Angel  resumed  ;  “  But  why  should  thy  love¬ 
liness  bt*  concealed,  and  why  should  not  thy  nuKle#! 
and  retiring  lieauty  br:  contrasted  with  the  more 
showy,  but  loss  attractive  and  enduring  charms  ot 
ihy  blooming  sisters  ?  Thus  thy  gentle  virtue': 
might  Ik“  reflected  ujion  others.” 

'I'he  lovely  flower  again  replied :  “  I  fiml  that  1 
can  lie  useful  even  here,  I  cheer  the  lonely  way  ol 
the  traveller,  who  ever  greets  me  with  a  smile,  and 
as  he  jKisses  by  1  hear  him  say;  ‘  lovely  sli-anger, 
bloom  as  thou  ha.st  done  to  lieautify  the  solitary 
path and  when  he  departs,  I  feel  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  made  others  .so.  1  have 
no  wish  that  is  not  already  gratified.  And  should 
I  Ik*  transplanted  to  another  soil,  and  be  removed  from 
the.'«  forest  shades,  I  would  not  repine,  if  I  coiibl 
only  enjoy  the  refreshing  dew  and  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun.” 

And  as  the  Angel  vani.shed  he  said,  “  Sweet 
contentment !  offspring  of  a  pure  and  gentle  sjiirit ; 
may  thy  dwelling  be  among  the  children  of  men.” 

Very  .soon  the  wild  flower  of  tlie  forest  was  tlis- 
covered,  and  transplanted  among  the  flowers  of  the 
garden;  and  it  was  valued  more  highly  for  its 
simple  and  unpretending  loveliness,  than  the  rarest 
and  costliest  e.xotics 

And  when  the  Angel  again  .saw  this  sweet  child 
of  nature,  he  said  :  “  It  is  right  that  true  merit 
should  lie  brought  out  of  retirement.  Modesty  add-* 
to  the  fa.scination  of  the  most  illustrious  talents, 
and  is  it'^elf  a  virtue  which  all  are  compelled  to 
admire.”  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  May,  1S«. 


'I’nK  following  article  is  e.vtracted  from  the  jour-  kind,  are  made  use  of  for  gathering  uji  potatoes, 
nal  of  a  l.'uly  who  for  a  long  time  lived  among  the  Indian-corn  or  turnips;  the  settlers  finding  them 
jK‘ople  she  ilescrilK's.  very  good  .substitutes  for  the  oiser-baskets,  usc*d 

“  In  long  journeys  the  children  are  placed  in  up-  for  such  purjioses  in  civilized  countries, 
right  bjiskets  of  a  jK*culiar  form,  which  are  fastened  [  The  Indians  are  aquainted  with  a  variety  of  dies 
round  the  necks  of  the  mothers  by  straps  of  deer-  |  with  which  they  stain  the  more  elegant  fancy- 
skm;  but  the  younp  infant  is  swathed  to  a  sort  of  i  baskets  and  jKircupine-quills.  Our  parlor  is  orna- 
flat  cnulle,  .securt*d  with  flexible  hoops,  to  |in*vent  niented  with  .several  very  pretty  sjiccimens  of  their 
it  from  falling  out.  To  these  machines  they  are  ingenuity  in  this  way,  which  answer  the  purjiose 
strapjied,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move  a  limb.  Much  of  note  and  letter-cases,  flower-.sUuids,  and  work- 
finery  IS  often  displayed  in  the  outer  covering  and  baskets. 

the  bandages  that  coniine  the  jiapiKise.  They  ajqiear  to  value  the  useful  rather  more 

There  is  a  sling  attached  to  this  cradle  that  parses  :  highly  than  the  merely  ornamental  articles  that  you 
over  the  .‘xjuaw's  neck,  the  kick  of  the  balie  k'ing  '  may  e.vhibit  to  them.  They  are  very  shrewd  and 
placeil  to  the  k-uk  of  the  mother,  and  its  face  out-  close  in  all  their  kargains,  and  exhibit  a  surprising 
wanl.  The  first  thing  a  squaw  d«K*s  on  entering  a  degree  of  caution  in  their  dealings.  The  men  are 
house  is  to  releasi*  herself  from  her  burden,  and  much  less  difficult  to  tnule  with  than  the  women  : 
stick  it  up  ag:iinsl  the  wall  or  chair,  chest,  or  any  they  display  a  singular  jicrtinacity  in  some  instances, 
thing  that  will  sup|K)rt  It,  when*  the  passive  prisoner  j  If  they  have  lived  their  mind  on  anyone  article, 
sUuids,  looking  not  unlike  a  mummy  in  its  ca.si*. 

The  .sipiaws  an*  most  atlectionate  to  their 
little  ones,  (rentleness  and  gcKHl- humor  ap|K*ar 
distinguishing  traits  in  the  tenijK*rs  of  the  female 
Indians;  whether  this  lie  natiinil  to  their  chanuters, 
the  savagi*  state,  or  the  softening  effects  of  C’hri.s- 
tiaiiity,  1  cannot  determine.  C'ertainly  in  no  instance 
d(K*s  the  Christian  religion  apjK'ar  more  lovely  than 
when,  untainted  by  the  doubts  and  infidelity  of 
nuKlern  sceptics,  it  is  displ.ayed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  reclaimed  Indian  breaking  down  the  strongholds 
of  idolatry  and  natunil  evil,  and  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness  and  moral itv.  'riiey  may  k*  said 
to  receive  the  truths  of  the  (;os|k*I  as  little  childivn, 
with  simjilicity  of  heart  and  unclouded  faith. 

The  sijuaws  ace  very  ingenious  in  many  of  their 
liandyworks.  We  find  their  birch-bark  baskets 
veiy- convenient  for  a  numlK*r  of  ]tur|K»si*s.  Mv 
breail-ktsket,  knife-tray,  siigar-lctsket,  ;m*  all  of  this 
humble  material.  ^Vhen  ornamented  and  wrought 
in  p;itterns  with  dieil  quills,  I  can  assure  you,  they 
are  by  no  means  inelegant.  I'hey  manufacture 
vessels  of  birch-kirk  so  well,  that  they  will  si*rve 
for  many  useful  houseludd  purjK>st*s,  such  ;ls  hold¬ 
ing  water,  milk,  broth,  or  any  other  liquid;  they 
are  sewn  or  rather  sticlied  together  with  the  tough 
roots  of  the  tamarack  or  l.irvli,  or  else  with  .strijis 
of  cedar-kirk.  'riiey  also  weave  very  useful  .sorts 
of  kiskets  from  the  inner-rind  of  the  ktss-wiKKl  and 
whife-ash.  .Smie  of  these  kiskets.  of  a  course 


they  will  come  to  you  day  after  day,  refusing  any 
other  you  may  oti'er  to  their  notice.  One  of  the 
sijuaws  fell  in  love  with  a  gay  chintz  dressing- 
gown  lielonging  to  my  husband,  and  though  1  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  |«irt  with  it,  all  the  squaws  in  the 
wigwam  by  turns  came  to  “  hnik  at  gown,”  which 
they  pronounced  with  their  jK*culiarify  jdaintive 
tone  of  voice  ;  and  when  I  s;iid  “  no  gown  to  sell,” 
they  uttered  a  melancholy  exclamation  of  r(*gret, 
and  went  away. 

They  will  seldom  make  any  article  you  want  tin 
pui|H)si*  for  you.  If  you  exjircss  a  desire  to  luive 
baskets  of  a  j«irticular  jiattern  that  they  do  not  hap- 
|K*n  to  have  n*ady-made  by  them,  they  give  you  the 
usual  vague  reply  of  “  by-and-by.”  If  the  ginnls 
you  oiler  them  in  exchange  for  theirs  do  not  an.swer 
their  exjK*ctations,  they  give  a  sullen  and  dogged 
look  or  reply,  “  Cnr-car,"  (no,no,)or  “  Canrhuii," 
which  is  a  still  more  forcible  m*gative.  But  when 
the  barg;iin  plea«es  them,  they  signify  thir  approba¬ 
tion  by  several  affirmative  noils  of  the  head,  and  a 
note  not  much  unlike  a  grunt ;  the  ducks,  fish, 
venison,  or  liaskets,  are  plai*ed  lieside  you,  and  the 
articles  of  evch.'inge  transferred  to  the  folds  of  their 
caiKU'ious  blankets,  deiHisited  in  a  sort  of  rushen 
wallet. 

The  women  imitate  the  dres.ses  of  the  whites, 
and  ;ire  rather  skilful  in  converting  their  purchase's. 
Many  of  the  young  girls  can  .sew  very  neatly.  1 
often  give  them  bits  of  silk  ;ind  velvet,  and  braid, 
for  which  they  apjiear  very  thankful.” 


Mli' 
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THE  UHINOCEROS. 


The  RliiiKKeros  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in 
Bc'ngal,  Siam,  in  Sumatra,  in  Java,  and  about  the 
Cajie  of  Good  Hope.  But  in  general  the  species  is 
not  so  numerous,  or  so  universally  spread  as  that 
of  the  Elephant.  The  Rhinoceros,  without  In’ing 
ferocious  or  carniverous,  or  even  very  wild,  is  never- 
theles.s  untamable.  He  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luvg, 
without  tractablene.ss.  He  lives  to  the  age  of 
.seventy  or  eighty  years. 

After  the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  most 
jiowerful  of  all  quadnuieds.  He  is  at  least  twelve 
feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to 
the  tail ;  six  or  seven  feet  in  height ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  hotly  is  very  nearly  equal  to  his 
length  ;  he  is  therefore  like  the  Elephant  in  bulk  ; 
and  if  he  apjiears  much  .smaller,  it  is  because  his 
legs  are  much  shorter  in  projKirlion  than  those  of 
the  Elephant ;  but  he  differs  widely  from  that  saga¬ 
cious  animal,  in  his  natural  faculties,  and  his  in¬ 
telligence  ;  having  received  from  Nature  merely 
what  she  grants  in  common  to  all  animals;  deprived 
of  all  feeling  in  the  skin,  having  no  organ  answer- 
ng  the  purpost!  of  hands,  nor  distinct  for  the  .sense 
of  feeling,  he  has  nothing  instead  of  a  trunk  but  a 
movable  upj)er  lip,  in  which  centres  all  his  dexterity. 
He  is  superior  to  other  animals  only  in  strength, 
si/e,  and  the  offensive  weapon  which  he  carries 
uiK)n  his  nose,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  This 
weajwn  is  a  very  hard  horn,  solid  throughout,  and 
pl.aced  more  advantageously  than  the  horns  of  ru¬ 
minating  animals ;  these  only  protect  the  .su|)erior 
{•arts  of  the  head  and  neck,  while  the  horn  of  the 
Rhinoceros  defends  all  the  exterior  |)artsof  the  snout, 
and  presenes  the  muz/le,  the  mouth,  and  the  face 
from  insult ;  so  that  the  tiger  attacks  more  readily 
the  FJejdiant,  in  seizing  his  trunk,  than  the  Rhi- 
iKweros,  which  he  cannot  attack  in  front  without 
running  the  danger  of  being  killed,  for  the  iKxly 
and  limbs  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  skin  ; 
and  this  animiU  fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  tiger 
nor  the  lion,  nor  even  the  fire  and  weapons  of  the 
huntsman ;  his  skin  is  a  dark  leather,  of  the  .same 
color,  but  thicker  and  harder  than  those  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  ;  he  does  not  feel  the  sting  of  flies ;  he  can¬ 
not  contract  his  .skin ;  it  is  only  folded  by  large 
wrinkles  on  the  neck,  the  slioulders,  and  the  buttocks, 
to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  legs,  which  are  mas¬ 


sive,  and  terminate  in  large  feet,  armed  with  three 
great  claws.  The  skin  of  the  two-horned  Rhinoce¬ 
ros  is  much  more  easily  jienetrable  than  that  of  the 
.single-horned.  He  has  the  hea«l  larger  in  projior- 
tion  than  the  elephant,  but  the  eyes  still  .smaller, 
which  he  never  ojrmis  entirely,  and  they  are  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  the  iuiimal  can  see  only  what  is  in  a 
direct  line  before  him.  The  upjR‘r  jaw  projects 
aliove  the  lower,  ami  the  upjier  lip  has  a  imition, 
and  limy  be  lengthened  six  or  seven  inches;  it  is 
tenninated  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  enables  this 
iUiimal,  with  more  facility  than  other  quadrujieds, 
to  gather  branches  and  grass,  and  to  divide  them 
into  handsful,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk. 
This  muscular  ami  flexible  lip  is  a  sort  of  trunk 
very  incomplete,  but  which  is  ecjually  calculated 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  Instead  of  those  long 
ivory  teeth  which  form  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
the  Rhinoceros  has  his  jKiwerful  horn,  and  two 
strong  incisive  teeth  in  each  j.aw.  These  incisive 
teeth,  which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placwl  at  a 
great  distance  fitun  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  the 
RhiiKKeros.  He  hivs,  Ijeside  these,  twenty-four 
smaller  teeth,  six  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  His 
ears  are  always  erect;  they  are,  for  the  form,  like 
those  of  a  hog,  only  they  are  larger  in  projKirtion 
to  his  boily ;  they  are  the  only  hair}'  jiarts  of  it. 
The  end  of  the  tail  is  like  that  of  the  elephant,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tuft  of  large  bristles,  very  hard  and 
very'  solid.  Huge  and  seemingly  unwieldy  as  tlie 
RhiiKKeros  is,  he  has  the  jK>wer  of  running  with  very- 
great  .swiftness. 

The  Rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  I.ondon  in 
I73!t  hail  iKen  .sent  from  Rengil.  Although  he 
was  young,  (l»eing  but  two  years  old,)  the  expen.ses 
of  his  foixl  and  his  voyage  amounted  to  near  one 
thou.sand  jKUinds  .sterling;  he  was  fed  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  hay.  They  gave  him  daily'  .seven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  sugir; 
which  they  divided  into  three  parts.  He  had  also 
a  great  quantity  of  liay  and  green  grass,  to  which 
he  gave  the  preference.  His  drink  was  nothing 
but  water,  o^  which  he  drank  a  great  quantity  at 
once.  He  xvas  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and  let  his 
imuiager  touch  him  on  all  j»arts  of  his  liody.  He 
grew  unruly  when  he  was  struck  or  was  hungry ; 
and  in  both  cases  he  could  not  be  apj*ased  without 


giving  him  something  to  eat  When  he  was;uigrv. 
he  leaiied  forwiud  with  im^tetuosity  to  a  great 
height,  In'ating  furiously  the  walls  with  his  heml ;  ' 

which  hedid  with  a  proiligiou> quickness,  notwitli- 
staiiding  his  heavy  ap|Kar.uice. 

This  RhiiKKeros  when  he  was  two  years  old 
was  not  much  higher  than  a  young  cow  who  has 
not  yet  biune  voung;  but  his  ImrIv  was  very  long, 
and  very  thick.  The  tongue  of  this  young  Rhino¬ 
ceros  was  soft,  like  that  of  a  calf;  his  eyes  bad  no 
vivacitv;  thev  wen‘  like  those  of  a  hog  in  lorin. 
ami  were  placiNl  verv  low  ;  that  is,  nearer  the 
o|i<>ning  of  the  nostrils. 

Mr.  I’ar.s»»ns  s;rys,  that  he  has  olrserved  a  very' 
IKirticular  quality  in  this  animal ;  he  ^hemkened 
with  a  sort  of  continual  attention  to  any  ikmm*  ;  «s) 
that,  if  he  w'as  even  sleepv,  emploved  in  eatinij;,  or 
in  .sitisfying  other  urgent  wants,  he  started  instant¬ 
ly',  raised  up  hi.s  head,  ami  gave  attention  till  the 
!  noi.se  had  ceaseil. 

It  is  certain  that  some  RhiiuKer<xs(‘s  have  hut 
one  horn  on  the  nose,  and  others  two.  In  the  two¬ 
horned  RhiiKKeros,  one  of  the  horns  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  ami  is  situated  alnwe  it.  When  the 
animal  i.s  quiescent  these  horns  are  loi>se,  but  they 
fiecome  fixeii  when  it  is  irritated.  There  are  single 
horns  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  perhaiwof  more 
than  four  feet  in  length.  Commonly,  thesi-  horns 
are  brown,  or  olive  color  ;  yet  sonw*  are  gray,  and 
even  white,  'rhey  have  only  a  small  concavity, 

III  form  of  a  cup,  at  their  ha-sis,  by  w  hich  they  are 
fa.sU*ned  to  the  skin  of  the  no.se;  the  remaining 
|>art  of  the  horn  is  solid,  and  very  hard.  It  Is  w'ith 
this  wea|M)n  that  tlw  RhiiKKenrs  is  said  to  attack, 
and  sometimes  to  wound  mortally,  the  largest  ele- 
piiiuits,  whose  long  legs  give  to  the  RhiniKeros, 
who  has  them  much  shorter,  an  opjiortunity  of 
striking  them  with  his  horn  under  the  lielly,  where 
the  skin  is  tender  ami  more  [Knetnible;  but  when  he 
ini.s.ses  the  first  blow',  the  elephant  throws  him  on 
the  ground,  and  kills  him. 

The  horn  of  the  RhiiKKeros  is  more  valued  by 
the  Indians  than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  matter,  of  which  they  make 
■sevenil  works  with  the  chisel,  a.s  for  the  substance, 
to  which  they  attribute  diveri'e  virtues  and  medici¬ 
nal  projierties.  The  white  ones,  as  the  most  rare, 
are  also  those  w’hich  they  value  most.  Ciijis  made 
of  this  horn  are  used  to  drink  out  of  by  many  of 
the  Indian  princes,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
when  any  (mi.sonous  fluid  is  put  into  them,  tin* 
liquor  will  ferment,  and  run  over  the  top.* 

Without  IxMiig  useful,  as  the  elephant,  the 
RhiiKKeros  is  very  hurtful,  by  the  proiligioiis  devas¬ 
tation  w'hich  he  makes  in  the  fields.  The  skin  is 
the  most  valuable  thing  of  this  animal.  Hi.s  flesh 
is  excellent,  according  to  the  tiiste  of  Indian  and 
NegrtKs.  Kollien  .says,  he  has  olten  eaten  it  w'ith 
great  pleasure.  His  .skin  makes  the  best  and 
hardest  leather  m  the  world ;  not  only  his  horn, 
but  all  the  other  jiarts  of  his  iKsly,  and  even  his 
blmnl,  his  urine,  his  exciviiients,  are  esteemed  as 
antidotes  against  jioi.son,  or  a  remedy  agaimst  seveial 
diseases;  piofiably,  however,  all  those  virtues  are 
imaginary. 

The  RhiiKKeros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thistles, 
prickles,  shrubs,  and  he  prefers  this  wild  food  to 
the  .sweet  jiastiire  of  the  verdant  ineailow's ;  he  is 
very  foml  of  sugar-canes,  and  eats  all  sorts  of  com. 
Having  no  taste  whatever  for  flesh,  he  does  not 
molest  .small  animals,  neither  fears  the  large  ones, 
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living  III  with  them  all,  even  with  the  ti^e^, 

who  often  accom|iaiiieH  him,  without  daring  to  at¬ 
tack  him  :  I  douht,  therefon*,  whether  the  iKitties 
betwixt  the  elephiuit  and  the  UhinoceroM  have  any 
foundation ;  they  must,  however,  neldoiii  ha|i{ien, 
since  there  is  no  motive  for  war  on  eitlier  side ; 
and,  liesides,  no  sort  of  anti|iathy  has  lieim  oliserved 
lietween  these  animals.  Smic  have  even  lie«*n 
seim  in  ra|itivity,  living  ijuietly  Uxrether,  without 
giving  offeiire  or  |irovocation  to  earh  other. 

We  have  se«  n  that  this  animal  has  a  g(NMl  ear; 
It  IS  also  ;iirirmed  that  he  has  the  sense  of  smelling 
in  |M>rfertion  ;  hut  it  is  pretended  he  ha.s  not  a  gisid 
eye,  and  set's  only  before  him :  that  his  eyes  are  so 
small,  and  |ilared  so  low,  and  so  obliquely,  and 
have  so  little  vivacity  and  motion,  that  this  fact 
needs  no  other  contirniation.  His  voice,  when  he 
i.s  calm,  resembles  the  grunting  of  a  hog ;  and  when 
he  is  angry,  his  sharp  cries  are  heard  at  a  gri'at 
distance.  Though  he  lives  u|M>n  vegetables,  he 
dot's  not  ruminate;  thus  it  is  probable,  that,  like 
the  elephant,  he  has  but  one  stonuich,  and  very 
largi*  Isiwels,  which  supply  the  orfice  of  the  |»aunch. 
His  consumption,  though  very  great,  is  not  com- 
liarable  to  that  of  the  elephant ;  ami  it  apjiears,  by 
the  thickness  of  his  skin,  that  he  loses  less  than 
the  elephant  by  his  jierspi ration. 

It  is  snp)Hised  by  sometiiat  the  Rhinoceros  is  the 
Unicom  of  the  scriptures.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  various  qualities  therein  a.s.signed  to  that 
animal  are  combined  in  the  RhiiuKX'ros,  viz.  lage, 
untamableness,  and  .strength.  I'he  Rhinoceros, 
likewi.se,  has  a  single  horn,  thus  corres|iouding  in 
this  inrlicular.  There  is,  however,  as  has  Is'en 
seen.a  sjieciesof  thisaniinal  which  has  two  horns; 
and  it  apiK'arsthat  the  unicorn  sometimes  had  two: 
“  His  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  unicorn.”  We 
leave  the  subject  for  e;u:h  one  to  judge  for  himself, 
remarking  as  we  leave  it,  that  there  have  been 
various  opinions  as  to  the  unicorn,  some  sup|K>sing 
it  to  Ik'  the  wild  goat,  others  the  wild  bull,  others 
again  the  wild  ass,  and  so  on. 

INDIAN  MODK  OK  SWIMMING. 

The  mode  of  swimming  among  the  Matulans,  as 
well  as  among  most  of  the  other  tribes,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  jir.icticed  in  thos«'  parts  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  yet  to 
visit.  The  Indian,  instead  of  juirting  his  hands 
.simultaneously  under  the  chin,  and  making  the 
.stroke  outward  in  a  horizontal  direction,  causing 
thei-eby  a  serious  strain  UjKUi  the  chest,  throws  his 
lioily  alternately  uinm  the  left  and  the  right  side, 
raising  one  arm  entiix'ly  alMive  the  water,  and  reach¬ 
ing  as  f;ir  b^vard  :\s  he  can  to  dip  it,  while  his 
whole  weight  ;iml  forre  are  sjH'nt  ujkih  the  one  tlnit 
is  }ia.s.sing  under  him,  ;uid  like  a  jiaddle  projielling 
him  along ;  while  one  ;irm  i.s  making  a  half  circle, 
and  is  lioing  raised  out  of  the  water  Is'liind  him, 
the  op|Kisite  arm  is  describing  a  similar  :irch  in  tlie 
;ur  (wer  his  head,  to  Ik'  dipjied  in  the  water  as  far 
as  he  can  reach  liefore  him,  with  the  haml  turned 
under,  fonning  a  sort  of  bucket,  to  tU’t  most  effec¬ 
tively  ;is  it  jta.vses  in  its  turn  underneath  him.  Uy 
this  Ihild  and  |H)werfui  iniKle  of  swimming,  w  hich 
may  want  the  gnue  that  many  would  wish  to  see, 
I  am  quite  -iuie,  from  the  exjK'rience  I  have  hail, 
that  much  id  the  fatigue  and  strain  U|H>n  the  breast 
and  spine  :ire  iivouleti,  and  that  a  man  will  preserve 
his  strength  ;ind  his  breath  much  longer  iu  this 


alteniati'  :uid  rolling  motion  thiui  he  c:ui  in  the 
usual  mode  of  swimming  in  the  jiolished  world. — 
[Catlin’s  letters  on  the  North  Ainci  iciui  Indians. 

L  K  S  S  f)  N  S  I  N  B  O  T  A  N  \  . 

NL'MBCR  II. 

“  There  is  h  lessun  in  each  flower, 

A  Biory  in  each  tree  and  bower; 
t  tn  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Are  writien  words,  which  rightly  read, 

W'dI  b'ud  you  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod 
'I'o  bo|M',  and  holineKs,  and  Gun  !” 

II.  I'SES  OF  THIS  study. 

W'e  have  told  you  in  our  first  lesson  what  Bota¬ 
ny  is.  We  now  w’ish  to  tell  you  what  good  it  w’ill 
do  you  to  study  it.  Many  excellent  people — men, 
women,  :ind  children — have  made  it  a  constant  rule 
of  their  lives,  when  they  projiose  doing  any  thing, 
to  ask  themselves  what  good  purjKise  it  would 
answ'er.  .'vi  we  are  now  to  answer  the  qestion — 
What  g(¥Kl  will  it  do  to  study  Botany.’  Ouran.swer 
shall  not  1k'  very  long. 

First,  it  is  a  healthy  employment.  When  we 
s;iy  that  the  study  of  botany  is  healthy,  we  mean 
that  it  w'ill  leail  you  into  healthy  practices.  You 
will  be  abroad,  every  opiKirtunity  you  have,  roving 
among  the  trees,  in  the  fields,  or  jierhaps  on  the 
mountains,  ^'ou  will  lie  ghul  to  do  so  to  breathe 
the  fragrant  and  pure  air.  And  it  i.s  healthy. 

Secondly,  it  will  lea  l  you  to  observe  what  is  be¬ 
fore  you.  Many  Ixiys  and  girls  go  through  the 
world  almost  without  seeing  it.  Now,  he  who  ha.s 
eyes,  and  does  not  use  them  in  such  a  lieautiful 
world  as  this,  is  very  much  to  be  pitied.  But  the 
.study  of  boUiny  will  learn  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
ojien.  The  habit  of  noticing  things  around  you  is 
called  observation ;  and  a  very  important  habit  it 
is,  too. 

Thirdly,  the  .study  of  botany — in  which  you  are 
obliged  to  .sort,  and  arrange,  and  classify  things — 
will  teach  you  to  lie  orderly  and  systematic  in  other 
things.  Stime  Iniys  and  girls  never  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  place  for  every  thing,  and,  so  when  they  wish 
to  find  a  needle,  a  jiencil,  a  liook,  a  pair  of  .scissors, 
or  a  penknive,  they  do  not  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wa.sted  in  looking 
for  it :  this  is  a  Iwi'l  habit,  but  it  is  one  which  the 
study  of  botany  will  hclj)  to  correct. 

Fourthly,  it  is  said  that  the  study  of  botany  helps 
to  make  the  temjier  mild  and  agreeable;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  refine  and  imjirove  the  mind  :  it  is  also 
among  the  most  innocent  things  in  the  world  as  an 
amusement. 

I-a.'*tly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  leail  us  to  think  of 
fJod.  Who  can  view  the  world  of  wonders  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  plant — its  stems,  branches,  ve.s- 
sels  of  sap,  leaves,  flowers,  and  choice  fruit — with¬ 
out  turning  his  thoughts  toward  the  Great  Maker 
of  oil  things?  And  this  habit  of  hxiking  up  to  God 
when  we  see  his  wonderful  works — in  the  flowers, 
the  fruits,  the  bea.st.s,  the  birds,  the  insects — as  well 
as  the  things  that  do  not  live,  move,  or  breathe — 
is  .Slid,  by  a  great  and  good  man,  to  lie  one  of  the 
best  habits  of  mind  which  we  can  jiossibly  form. 

Siune  jieople,  we  know,  think  it  very  fixdi.'ih  to 
spend  time  in  wandering  aliout  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  kniking  at  the  flowers  and  trees ;  but,  if  they 
knew  how  pleasant  an  cxerci.se  it  is,  they  would 
soon  cea.se  to  think  so. 

“  For  my  |>iirt,”  says  an  eminent  writer  for  chil¬ 


dren,  “  I  love  to  leave  the  dusty  town  ami  stu'et' 
and  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy — and  wander  through 
fields  and  wooils  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  where  tliere  is  a  cool  breeze,  and  see  the 
beautiful  prospect,  and  sit  by  the  little  brook  it 
tumbles  and  murmurs  over  the  rocks  and  stones, 
and  gather  the  wild  flowers  that  grow  on  its  baiik> 
— while  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees,  ami  the 
sijuirn'ls  are  chirping  around  me.” 

WHAT  IS  ITT^rBKTrfNSt'IF.NTIliI^ 

A  I)IAI.04:i'F.. 

Fanny.  Aunt  Man*-,  what  did  you  mean  when 
you  told  cousin  Catherine  yesterday  that  you  were 
afraid  she  was  not  a  conscientious  girl  ? 

Aunt  Mary.  I  am  very’  glad  you  remember  that 
remark,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  what  is  meaiit 
by  con.scientious,  and  how  you  may  become  so ; 
but  we  will  not  dwell  on  cousin  Catherine’s  faults, 
for  cousins  .should  not  try  to  find  out  e;u:h  other’s 
faults, and  talk  about  them;  but,  if  they  knowe:ub 
other  to  be  in  fault,  kindly  sjieak  of  it,  and  remem¬ 
ber  to  avoid  doing  the  same  thing  themselves. 

One  who  is  conscientious  Joes'  evety  thing  that 
she  thinks  and  believes  to  be  right;  as,  for  instance, 
when  .she  relates  a  story,  or  states  any  thing  that 
she  has  seen  or  known,  she  is  very  particular  to 
relate  it  as  nearly  as  jiossible  as  she  heard  it,  or  as 
it  appieared  to  her :  not  because  it  will  please  any 
body,  hut  liecause  .she  knows  that  she  ought  to 
do  it,  to  be  ju.st, — and  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
lie  wrong,  and  an  injury  to  the  jierson  to  whom  it 
is  related. 

If  you  will  listen  to  me  a  few  moments,  I  will 
relate  to  you  an  anecdote  of  a  little  girl  I  once 
knew,  by  which  you  will  understand  what  con- 
8cientiou.snes.s  means  tetter  than  I  can  exjdain  it 
any  other  way. 

Caroline  Stanton  had  the  misfortune  to  lost'  her 
mother  when  quite  a  little  infant ;  but  this  severe 
loss  was  in  some  measure  made  up  to  her  by  a  kind 
and  affectionate  grandmother,  who,  after  her  mo¬ 
ther  died,  t(K)k  her  home  with  her  that  she  might 
bring  her  up.  Caroline  was  kind  and  amiable  in 
her  dispiosition,  and  her  grandmother  was  very 
much  attached  to  her,  and  reposed  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  her. 

Now,  her  grandmother  had  a  closet,  in  which 
she  used  to  keep  locked  up  cake,  prc.serves,  and 
many  little  nice  things.  When  Caroline  wished  to 
go  into  this  closet  her  grandmother  would  give  her 
the  keys,  for  she  thought  she  was  a  very  honest 
girl,  and  would  touch  nothing  that  she  ought  not 
to:  but  on  one  occasion  she  asked  for  the  keys 
with  an  intention  to  get  some  jelly ;  which,  hal  she 
asked  for,  her  grandmother  would  have  given  her, 
for  she  was  very  indulgent:  she  however  went 
and  helped  herself,  thinking  she  should  not  te 
found  out. 

But,  under  the  influence  of  conscientiousness, 
she  soon  began  to  reflect  on  the  injustice  she  hal 
teen  guilty  of :  she  said  to  herself,  “  that  jelly  was 
not  mine,  .and  I  Inul  no  right  to  take  it  without  jier- 
inis.sion,  and  therefore  I  have  done  very  wrong.” 
Her  thoughts  troubled  her  so  much,  that  when  she 
retired  to  ted  she  could  get  no  sleep :  now,  this 
feeling  which  kejd  her  .awake  was  remorse  of  con¬ 
science.  Conscientiousness,  as  1  said  tefore,  is  that 
feeling  which  makes  us  wish  to  do  right.  Now, 
when  Caroline  went  to  get  the  jelly,  it  is  most  like- 
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ly  •‘lie  kiirw  she  w.xs  ihiinir  wronj; ;  :in»l,  if  that 
feeling  hail  jirevented  her  from  taking  it,  then  she 
would  have  acted  conscientiously,  and  have  felt 
happy :  but  liecause  she  did  not  do  what  she 
thought  and  knew  was  right,  she  afterwards  felt 
guilty  .and  unhappy. 

Fanny.  What  did  Caroline  do — did  she  tell  her 
grandmother  ? 

Aunt  Mary.  Yes,  niy  de.ar,  she  told  her  .all 
alHiiil  it,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  her ;  Imt  this 
would  have  done  no  giKnl  if  it  h:ul  not  iHfii  the 
means  of  making  her  try  to  do  IsMter  ever  after¬ 
ward.  However,  in  asking  forgiveness,  she  did 
right,  and  acted  conscientiously ;  and  whenever  lit¬ 
tle  girls  or  boys  do  any  thing  they  know  to  be 
wrong,  they  should  never  feel  ashametl  to  confess 
it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  .ask  those  to  whom 
they  have  done  \vrong  to  forgive  them  ;  anti  re¬ 
solve  not  to  tio  the  same  thing  .igain,  and  then 
everyone  will  lie  willing  totru.st  them,  and  lielieve 
whatever  they  say. 

Fanny.  Aunt  M.ary,  was  not  cousin  Catherine 
conscientious  when  she  told  me  the  other  day  that 
she  would  not  tell  a  wrong  story,  because  it  would 
Ite  mean,  her  father  and  mother  would  not  love  her, 
.and  no  one  would  think  well  of  her  ? 

Aunt  Mary.  No,  de.ar  Fanny :  not  to  do  that 
which  is  wrong  only  because  we  think  it  mean, 
comes,  at  least  in  part,  from  a  feeling  of  pride ; 
and,  to  refrain  from  doing  it  l)ecause  her  father  and 
mother  would  ttot  love  her,  was  from  the  fear  of 
losing  their  atl'ection,  not  simply  because  it  was 
right :  and  to  do  that  which  i.s  right  and  just,  and 
say  that  whfch  is  true,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  j 
others,  is  preferring  the  praise  of  others  to  the 
love  ot  l)eing  really  Just  and  honest. 

Children  should  love  their  parents  and  obey 
them  :  not  merely  })eca»ise  by  so  doing  the  parents  j 
will  love  them  l)etter,  but  Ijecaiise  it  is  a  conscien¬ 
tious  dul  ij  to  do  .St).  P. 

THK  U  F.tTt  r1v"*7)F  S  P  lU  N  G  . 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  May, 

Kaeh  minute  sweeter  than  before : 

The  red-breast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
'I'liat  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bar*-, 

And  grass  in  the  green  field.  Woudswoktu 

OvcE  again  we  delight  ourselves  with  luxurious 
thoughts  as  the  Spring  returns — once  again  our  old 
feelings  and  our  familiar  affections  awake  as  from  a 
long  sleep,  and  w'e  are  wrapt  in  .all  the  pure  aiul 
holy  thoughts  of  birds  and  flowers.  Our  young 
re.aders  will  remember  that  Spring  commenced  dur¬ 
ing  March,  so  named  after  Mars  the  god  of  war. 

The  days  now  have  considerably  increased,  the 
sun  rises  before  .six  o’cltKk,  and  then  commences 
his  glorious  journey  through  the  sky ;  the  lark 
leaves  h^r  nest  and  mounts  in  ec.stacy  and  gladness. 

Observe  the  change;  the  trees  recently  so  l)are  and 
melancholy,  have  now  as.sumed  a  more  cheerful 
appearance,  the  large  buds  brown,  and  red,  green  are 
burstidg  forth.  The  snow  drop  w'ill  soon  leave  us 
again,  but  the  beautiful  yellow  j)rimro.se  has  once 
more  visited  us,  and  thus  it  grows  on  the  lianks  of 
the  lane,  passing  away  its  life  in  solitude  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  The  little  common  daisy  too,  now  jteeps 
forth  and  rejoices  at  the  departure  of  winter.  The 
purple  violet  begems  the  green  walks,  and  l)eauti- 
ful  weeds  now  grace  the  way-side  and  grove.  The 


birds  Um)  have  retumeil  — the  thni.sh  and  the  bbu'k- 
binl  have  once  more  taken  pos..‘«'ssion  of  their  ohl 
retreats,  ami  we  know  nothing  umler  heaven  im)ie 
delightful  than  to  sfr*)!!  out  c.alrv  m  the  iiiorning, 
and  listen  to  their  sweet  songs. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  the  w  i>e  luul  the 
good  have  sung  the  prai.ses  of  Spring  ;  .ami  those  of 
our  little  reailers  who  are  foml  of  buttercups  ami 
daises,  cannot  do  lietter  th.an  to  watch  th*-  change 
of  the  weeks  at  the  pri'sent  si'ason,  ami  they  will 
find  much  to  plea.se  and  to  profit  them. 

The  Spring  has  returned  ;  the  bright  sun  will 
soon  lieeome  warm  :u)d  plexsant,  the  Isiuglis  will 
soon  Im?  covereil  with  bright  green  leaves,  and  the 
rose  trees  will  soon  be  in  bKissom  ;  we  sh.all  soon 
be  able  t«)  revel  in  delight,  we  long  to  ramble 
through  the  bright  .and  glorious  woimIs,  far  from 
human  eye,  we  long  to  stand  there  silently,  ami  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  gurgling  bnxik  or  the  wooil-dove :  and 
the  forget-me-not  will  lie  at  our  feet,  and  so  will  be 
the  aster,  the  rabbit  will  run  acros,s  our  jiath  umler 
the  lieautiful  fern,  and  we  shall  have  our  hearts 
full  of  tender  and  happy  emotion.s.  Oh,  we  dearly 
love  the  Spring  !  How  ple.osant  in  May,  after  a 
.slight  shower,  is  a  walk  in  the  country ;  the  ground 
is  moi.st  and  refreshened,  the  air  of  full  of  fra- 
grajice ;  look  at  that  pink  lilac,  how  sweetly  it  per¬ 
fumes  the  air,  as  does  also  that  lieautiful  wall  flow¬ 
er.  Hark,  the  thru.sh  is  singing ;  hxik  tip,  there 
he  sits  on  the  topmost  bough,  and  now  the  black¬ 
bird  is  an.swering  him!  Oh  happy  Spring !  Thus 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  the  future 
from  the  ble.s.sedne.ss  of  the  present,  and  from  the 
exjierience  of  the  i»a.st ;  we  fully  and  affectionately 
enter  into  your  happiness,  ye  little  ones,  we  know 
what  we  were  once ;  we,  bx),  could  nin  over  the 
“  dewy  lawn,”  aye  and  shout  to  the  nxiks,  and 
chase  the  frisking  lamb  t<X),  with  laps  full  of  datlli- 
dils;  and  we  can  do  so  again,  but  alas!  it  is  in 
our  minds  eye  alone  :  we  rush  with  you  in  your 
careless  joy,  w’e  climb  over  the  style  in  your  com¬ 
pany,  we  feel  .all  you  do,  and  we  laugh  vvith  hap¬ 
piness  ;  our  spirits  .o-ssume  a  lively  nature,  and  we 
fonjet  our  cares  and  breathe  again  the  delicious  air 
of  childhixxl,  for 

“  Spring  him  conm,  dcliiiiiitul  spring, 

VV'lfb  all  it.s  birds  and  flowers, 

A  making  glad  each  human  thing. 

Dull  with  long  winter  hours.” 

Yes,  .spring  has  come;  the  exi).anding  le.aves  and 
fruit-trees’  blossom  proclaim  its  rc-turn,  and  whilst 
many  a  head  has  been  low  in  the  earth,  and  whilst 
many  a  spirit  has  lieen  called  to  its  long  account, 
we  have  been  left— for  what  ?  to  express  our  gra¬ 
titude  by  our  lives,  to  feel  once  .again  all  tho.se  ec- 
stacies  which  the  return  of  the  .season  brings.  The 
winter  hits  gone,  we  shall  .see  no  more  frozen  jxinds 
till  the  next  winter,  no  more  snow,  but  sunshine 
and  bright  clouds  aw’ait  us!  \Ye  have  left  the 
warm  fire-side ;  how  many  a  joyoas  hour  have  we 
parsed  there  !  There  is  something  about  the  win- 
ter’.s-hearth,  which  makes  it  dear  to  our  memories. 
Although  the  beautiful  days  of  spring  have  arrived, 
yet  it  was  such  happiness  in  your  school-hours,  to 
look  forward  to  the  bright  fire-side  circle,  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  old  marvellous  story,  and  to  relieve  the 
poor  beggar-boy  when  he  knocked  for  relief !  But 
it  has  gone,  although  sometimes  the  winter-wind 
will  rustle  through  the  branches  at  even, — yet 
how'  bracing,  w’hen  the  young  moon  is  shining 
upon  us,  and  the  stars  are  all  twinkling  in  their 


^  i 

lustre!  \V«  would  here  itaauiiiiieiHl  our  ymifg  j 

realers  to  rise  early,  and  taste  the  jo\ou.sness  of 
this  spring-time.  »>f  which  we  are  s«»  liU>ral  in  our  | 
pr.iis«‘s ;  for  we  know  the  happiness  attending  it. 

It  was  a  blight  morning  when  we  st.irteil  to  wel-  | 

cixne  “  the  return  of  spring.”  The  sun  was  shin-  ' 

ing  very  brightly,  and  the  blue  sky  put  new  joys 
into  our  he.art.  The  spirit  of  love  was  within  us 
our  enthusiasm  w.as  awakene*!  and  awav  we 
went  to  Avelcome  nature  in  her  new  attin* '  We 
siMin  g:iin«‘*l  our  old  familiar  grove;  natnie  h.nl 
awakeiieil,  and  we  rejoiced  to  have  one  lull  leat  to 
'ln>w  her  forwardness !  We  hai  just  entereil  ;i  s«*. 
cluile*!  lane  -  two  or  thr»*e  cotUiges  were  .sc;itterc»l 
here  and  there  the  windows  were  opene*!  t*)  catch 
the  morning  air-  the  cottagers  were  turning  up  the 
soil,  ami  planting  the  seeds  and  roots — when  we 
overtook  some  rosy-t;u'ed  childrt'n  gathering  flow¬ 
ers;  it  did  our  he;irts  goo*l  and  we  walked  with 
them,  in  comjiany,  and  talked  of  the  bles.s«‘dness  of  I 
spring— ;u»d  their  little  eyes  sjarkled  with  plea¬ 
sure;  they  were  the  pictures  of  health  ami  g*Knl- 
humour.  'I'he  little  village  church  sjtm*  w;ts  in  ! 
the  ilistancet  and  the  birds  were  singing  w  hen  wa'  | 
gatherail  leaves  with  those  children.  <>h,  how  wa' 
wish  wa*  could  tell  you  wh.at  wa*  felt  in  tmi  hearts 
— to  encourage  you  to  early  ri.sing!  It  is  then  we 
feel  the  gixxlness  of  (iinl,  when  our  feelings  have  j 
been  so  wairked  uj)on — when  our  soul.s  have  U'en  \ 
so  elevated — w’hen  our  affectiiMis  have  lK*en  so  i 
warm :  then  ] 

“  t'i>— let  ii.«  to  the  fi«  Ids  aw.ay,  j 

And  breathe  the  Ire.-h  and  baltny  air:  i 

The  birds  is  building  in  the  tree,  | 

Th**  tlower  h.is  *)|iened  to  the  bee,* 

.And  health,  and  love,  and  |>eu«'e  are  there.” 

.And  surely  the  return  of  spring  is  a  fit  subject  for  ^ 

praise  and  gratitude,  towanls  that  gre.at  (it)vernor  j 

of  the  universe  who  ‘‘  sjKike,  and  it  was  ilone 
“commanded,  and  it  stmxl  fast.” 

We  have  alremly  mentitmed  our  having  Iren 
sjKired  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  one  inon*  spring : 
th.at  should  create  in  our  hearts,  holy  and  grateful  | 
praise ;  and  wa*  should,  when  we  wander  forth  | 
“  So  sip  the  cup  of  dew  y  bli^v,” 
think  of  the  mercy,  and  the  love  which  h.as  U'eti 
so  abundantly  lx*st()wa*d  ujKin  us;  ami  llieti,  wheti 
the  greateful  tear  rolls  dowti  our  cheek,  we  .slnnihl 
feel  new  creatures;  old  weary  thoughts  would  siain  * 
|)as.s  away,  and  we  should  more  and  more  l*»ng 
for  the  dear  hour,  when  we  might  observe  the  I 
change  of  the  seasons,  and  when  we  might  sing  * 
merrily  to  (lod.  We  do  hope*,  in  conclusion,  th.at  /j| 
we  have  not  ailmoni.*‘hed  our  dear’  little  readers  in  \; 
vain — that  they  will  .act  ujxin  our  :ul\ice,  atid  try 
its  effect  -and  we  promi.se  them  such  happy  re¬ 
sults  !  Then  the  seasons  may  change,  and  the 
year  jiass  awav — flowers  may  fade,  and  .snows  may 
fill! — yet  we  shall  Ixdieve,  as  fomlly  as  faithfully, 
that  the  “  everla.sting  arm  ”  of  the  Ixiuntiful  Creator  | 
will  ever  extends  its«*lf  tow.ards  us — and  we  shall  | 
be  irresi.stably  drawn  towards  that  high  and  holy  j 

place  “  eteriuil  in  the  heavens.”  We  are  of  mor»*  i 

conserjuence,  in  the  siglit  of  (i<xl,thaii  either  birds  j 
or  flowers:  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  sing  con-  • 
tinmally  our  grateful  praise ;  for  “  the  earth  is  the 
Ixinl’s,  and  the  fullness  thereof.”  j 

“  The  earth  U  thine — thy  creature,  man  !  , 

Thine  are  all  worlds — all  sum*  that  aluue  ;  , 

|)nrkne<c*  ami  light,  ami  life  and  ileuth,  1 

Whate’er  all  space  inhabiielb, —  « 

Creator!  Father!  all  are  Thtne.”  ■ 
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li  <)  M  K  JOYS. 

•SwEKT  «r<-  lilt*  joyt*  of  honif , 

And  I'liri'  mh  ttwi'ci ;  |or  th«‘y 

l.ik«‘  (i(‘WM  <>i  morn  uml  •'vi'iiiiik  cojik', 

T«»  wake  und  <  Nme  tlir  ray. 

Th**  world  hath  iIm  deliKlii'i. 

And  ila  delurtioim  loo; 

Ihii  home  to  <Mlm«‘r  hliss  iimioa, 

Mori'  lran<|iiil  and  mori*  trio'. 

*riii'  mountain  Hood  ih  siroiiir. 

Hut  li'ailul  III  ilx  I*! idi' ; 

W'liili-  Ki-iiily  rolls  tin-  airi'am  ulomr 
'I'lii'  |M  iu  *'liil  valh'j’.M  sidi'. 

fah-'s  i  harilieH,  like  lifrht, 

.''(•read  iHiiiiliiiKly  alar; 

iliit  Ktars  uiifiroach'd  hci-oiin'  more  hiiElit, 
And  home  la  life's  own  star. 

The  lulKrim's  sle|i  la  vmii 

Seeks  Kden's  saered  Kromul  ! 

Hut  III  home's  holy  ji>ys,  ai(aiii 
All  laleii  may  Is*  found. 

A  KlaiK'**  nl  heaven  to  m'e. 

To  none  on  earth  is  K<veii ; 

And  yet  n  lia|i|>y  laiiiily 
Is  hut  an  earlier  heaven. 

LFriTKKS  FKOM  SISTKR  JANK.— No.  2. 

My  dk.vk  (hiia),  I.isbon. 

I  embrace  this  o|i}jortuiiity  of  wiiliii^  to  you, 
with  much  idea.sure,  a-s  I  feel  .sure  you  will  be 
]ileased  to  hear  a^uu  from  sister  Jane. 

C  I  concluded  my  last  letter  w’lth  an  iu'couiit  of  the 
niisenible  condition  of  the  |HH)r  I’ortiiifuese  after 
death.  I  will  now  tell  you  something  alsiut  the 
costume  of  the  |R‘o{de  at  l.islion.  The  women  wear 
no  iHinnets,  but  a  white  starched  muslin  handker¬ 
chief  round  their  hetuls,  ;ind  the  rest  of  their  jier- 
son.s  wrapjied  in  a  brown  cloth  clvKik,  with  a  lai);e 
cape,  notvvithstiuidin^  the  weather  is  .so  hot.  The 
dre.ss  of  the  men  consists  of  a  coarse  wiKillen  cap, 
a  jacket  and  trousers  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  and  a 
red  sish  tiound  round  their  waists ;  the  lioutmen 
and  fishermen  wear  a  coarse  white  cotton  shirt, 
and  short  trowsers  of  the  s;imo,  hut  no  .shoes  or 
stoi'kinps. 

1  went  yesterday  tiv  stv  the  (iuoen's  |ialace,  and 
have  sat  u|H>n  the  throne  of  Portuiral.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  a  very  line  one,  hut  it  is  in  an  untini.shed 
state,  the  government  iK'injj  tivo  jmor  to  complete  it ; 
HO  you  s<*e,  my  dear  child,  that  even  quwns  may 
lie  |ioor  as  well  as  other  jK'rsons. 

I  have  also  Imh'h  to  sth*  a  most  iN'autiful  church 
at  IV'lem,  called  the  Church  of  St.  Jeronomie,  und 
.saw  the  coffins  of  two  or  thrii' of  the  K'inffsof  l‘or- 
tusral.  They  were  covered  with  ted  cloth,  and  very 
handsomely  trimmed  with  silver.  The  churches 
an*  very  rich  ;  hut  it  s*‘ems  to  me  the  jieople  must 
Ik*  impoverished  to  supjHirt  them  with  so  much 
wealth. 

I  have.,also  Ik-oii  for  a  s;»il  up  the  Taurus,  which 
is  a  ver)’  nohle  river.  LisUm  hniks  very  well 
viewed  from  it ;  it  is  hililt  u|¥Mi  .st*veral  hills,  which 
makes  it  very  fati^uine:  to  walk,  there  In'init:  ito 
foot  iKivement  as  in  New-York.  The  shops  have 
no  windows,  hut  a  jiair  of  foldini;  dimrs,  which 
stand  ojK'n  all  day.  and  ^ive  liplit  to  the  shoji,  as 
well  as  serving  for  an  etitrance. 

I.isIkui  is  chielly  supplied  with  water  hy  a  nohle 
mpieduct  of  white  marhie,  which  unite*  two  rocky 


I  hills  ai'nisH  the  valley  of  Alcruitara.  The  arches 
are  sujiported  by  square  pillars,  and  are  so  high 
that  a  fifty-gun  ship  might  pass  under  them.  This 
is  the  noblest  structure,  of  the  kind,  which  has 
iK'en  erected  in  KumjK*  since  the  lime  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  the  discovery  that  fluids,  when  conducted 
thniugh  pi|ies,  will  rise  to  nearly  their  level  -su- 
jierseding  the  utility  of  .such  slu|K‘ndous  structun*s. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  letter;  I  will,  however, 
write  to  you  again  hy  the  next  luicket.  Until  then, 
giNMl-hv,  JomI  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  si.ster  Jane. 

m1’  sic. 

Mfsir  is  the  science  of  sounds,  considered  a.s 
cajahle  of  priHlucing  melcNly,  and  agreeably  affect¬ 
ing  the  mind  hy  a  due  di.sjiosition,  combination,  and 
projKirtion.  It  treats  of  the  numlier,  time,  division, 
succession,  and  agreement  of  sounds.  It  is  divided 
into  Utenreticni  music,  which  inquires  into  the  pro- 
|K*rtie.s  of  concords  and  discords,  and  e.x plains  their 
combinations  and  proportions,  for  the  prcMluction  of 
mehnly  and  hannony  ;  and  prartical  music,  which 
is  the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of  music  in  the 
coni]K>sition  of  all  sorts  of  tunes  and  airs.  Mu.sic 
is  also  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  Vocal  music 
is  the  melody  of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert.  Instrumental  mu.sic 
is  that  prixluceil  by  one  or  more  instruments.  Kvery 
mu.sical  proiluction  ought  to  he  e.xpre.ssive  of  feel¬ 
ings,  and  through  them,  of  ideas.  Music  of  some 
kind  exi.sts  wherever  the  human  Hjiecies  is  found; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  every  gixxl  piece  of  music 
must  please  all  men  alike,  liecau.se  music  is  an  art 
requiring  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  enjoy 
it  pro|xTly.  As  civilization  lulviuices,  mu.sic  gains 
new  :ulvocaU*s;  for,  although  it  seems  only  to  ;ul- 
dres.s  the  ear,  it  is  often  found  to  sjieak  a  language 
to  the  soul,  richer  in  meaning  than  words  could 
expn*ss. 

Mu.sic  had  its  admirers  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Most*s  tells  us  that  JuIkiI,  who  lived  liefore  the 
IIihkI,  was  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  organ.  The 
juicient  Jew.s  were  fond  of  music  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  their  feasts,  their  public  rejoicings,  their 
marriages,  and  their  mournings.  The  mu.sic  of  the 
temple  was  jierformed  by  the  families  of  A.saph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  Ix*vites,  whose  whole 
business  it  was  to  learn  and  practice  this  agreeable 
art ;  an  abundant  provision  w;i.s  nmde  for  them,  that 
they  might  not  lx*  pievented  from  punsuing  their 
music.'d  .studies  by  the  cares  of  life.  Kings  and 
gn*.at  men  .among  the  Jew’s  studied  music,  and  David 
nuule  a  very  great  proficiency  in  it.  In  lii.s  time, 
indeiHl,  music  liail  reached  a  liigh  degree  of  jierfec- 
among  the  Hebrew  |X*ople,  and  juirt  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  service  consisted  in  chaunting  .solemn  psalms, 
with  instrumental  .occomjianiments. 

The  ancient  (Jreeks  were,  exceedingly  fond  of 
music.  It  h:ul  a  considerable  share  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  great  w’as  its  inlluence  over  their  IkkI- 
iesaswell  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought  to  bo 
aremedy  for  many  disorders. 

Among  music.al  instruments,  the  piano-forte  holds 
a  distinguished  place  in  our  ow’ii  age  and  country. 
It  is  the  instrument  which,  afK>ve  all  others,  seems 
adapted  for  use  in  the  social  circle;  and  it  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  sjiecial  favorite  with  young  |x*ople, 
tho.se  of  the  female  sc*x  in  |KUlicu]ar.  The  jiiano 
is  a  stringt'd  instruments,  the  strings  of  which  are 
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extended  over  bridges  on  what  is  called  the  sound¬ 
ing  board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
small  covered  hammers,  which  ;ire  put  iu  motion 
by  keys.  Within  a  few  yeais  it  has  Ix-en  .>o 
much  improveil  that  it  is  become  one  of  the  most 
im)K>rtant  in.struinents  in  minor  musical  entertain¬ 
ments. 


N  A  V  A  T.  R  K  M  I  N  I  S  C  K  N  C  F. 

An  anecdote,  rel.ating  to  the  capture  of  the  (Iiier- 
rien*,  has  lately  gone  the  rounds  of  the  pa|K‘rs, 
which  is  stated  to  have  lx*en  from  an  umiue-ition- 
able  source,  and  characteristic  of  the  cixilness,  pru¬ 
dence,  :ind  sujK'rior  skill,  of  the  gallant  .American 
commander.  The  anecdote  is  doubtless  correct  m 
each  imjMirtant  jiaiticular,  although  we  have  often 
heard  it  related  with  some  additions  and  slight  va¬ 
riations,  by  a  jK^rson  who  was  on  board  theCon.sti- 
tution  when  the  (x:currence  took  place.  His  ver¬ 
sion  was  as  follows : 

The  (iuerriere  was  lying  tix).  The  Constitution 
was  lei.surely  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  under 
three  top.sails — every  man  w’as  at  his  resjH'ctive 
.station,  and  all  on  board  were  eager  for  the  con- 
te.st — w’hen  the  (Juerriere  commenced  the  action  at 
long-shot.  Commodore  Hull  gave  a  peremptory 
order  to  his  officers  not  to  apply  a  single  match 
until  he  g;ive  the  word.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  forty- 
two  jxmnder  from  the  (iuerriere  trxik  effect,  and 
killed  and  wounded  some  of  our  brave  tars.  Lieut. 
Morris  immediately  left  his  station  on  the  gun-deck 
to  rejMirt  the  same  to  the  commcxlore  -and  request¬ 
ed  ix.*rmi.s.sion  to  return  the  fire,  as  the  men  were 
very  desirous  to  engage  the  enemy.  “  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris,”  was  the  commodore’s  reply,  “are  you  reaiy 
for  action  on  the  gun-deck  ?” 

“  Ves,  sir.” 

“Well,  keep  .so;  but  don’t  let  a  gun  lie  fired  till 
I  give  the  word.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Morris  again  aji|x*areil, 
and  stated  that  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  the 
men  from  giving  a  broailside,  s<i  anxious  were  they 
to  commence  the  engagement. 

“  Mr.  Morris,”  reiterated  the  commodore,  intent¬ 
ly  gazing  on  the  Knglish  frigate,  “  are  you  ready 
for  action  on  the  gun-deck  .’” 

“  Ves,  sir — and  it  is  im{X)s.sible  for  me  any  longer 
to  restrain  the  men  from  firing  on  the  fix*.  Their 
pas.sions  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  jxissible 
pitch  of  excitement.  Several  of  our  bravest  .‘•ea- 
men  an*  already  killed  or  wounded.” 

“  Keep  c(X)l,  Mr.  Morris,  keep  crxil.  See  all 
pn*|ared,  and  do  not  suffer  a  gun  to  lx?  fired  till  I 
give  the  word.” 

The  gallant  lieutenant  went  Ijelow.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  vcs.sels  having  nean*d  each  other,  to 
within  pistol-shot  distance,  Morris  was  sent  for  to 
ap|H?ar  on  the  quarter  deck. 

“Are  you  all  reaily  for  action,  Mr.  Moms.’” 
ag-ain  demanded  the  commodore. 

“  We  are  all  ready,  sir — and  the  men  muttering 
horrid  imprecations  liecause  they  are  not  suHereil 
to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.” 

“  Fire,  then,  in  Cod’s  name  !”  shouteil  the  com- 
mixlore,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  It  is  added  that  lu* 
wore  at  the  time  a  jxiir  of  nankeen  tights—  and  he 
accomjianied  his  .soul -cheering  order  with  such  a 
tremendous  stamp  on  the  deck,  with  his  right  foot, 
that  the  unfortunate  }«ntaloons  were  completely 
split  oix>n  from  the  knee  to  the  waistband. 

The  conduct  of  Dacres,  Irefore  and  during  the 
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No.  10.] 

aflion.  miplil  bt*  »*xp«‘ct<Ml  from  ;i  hnivo 

aii(i  (^nerous  enemy.  Mr.  Kcetl,  a  youiip  in;ui  k*. 
l„npiiig  to  Brewster,  Ma.s.‘<.,  at  present  a  res|)ecta- 
ble  ship  master  out  of  lioston,  hail  b<>en  pres.se«l  on 
KvikI  the  fiuerriere  a  few  weeks  previ(»us  to  the 
,.ii.r.ur<‘ment.  Sweral  other  American  sr'amen  were 
a  I  St)  on  board.  When  the  ('onstitution  wa.s  heal¬ 
ing  down  in  such  gallant  style,  and  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  severe  action  with  an  American  frigate 
was  inevitable,  young  lieed  left  his  station  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  (juarter-deck,  and  res|H*ctfully,  but 
firmly  represented  to  Capt.  Ihicres,  that  he  was  an 
American  citizen,  who  had  Iwen  unjustly  detained 
(111  bojird  the  Knglish  frigate;  that  he  h;ul  hitherto 
faithfully  jierformed  the  duties  which  were  assign¬ 
ed  him,  but  that  it  could  not  reasonably  lie  exjiected 
that  he  would  light  against  his  countrymen— he 
therefore  kgged  leave  to  decline  the  honor  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  engagement. 

The  Knglish  captain  frankly  told  him  that  he  aji- 
preciated  his  patriotic  feelings;  that  he  did  not  wish 
the  .Vmericaus  on  board  to  use  arms  jigainst  their 
countrymen  ;  and  he  subsequently  ordered  them  all 
into. the  cockpit  to  render  assistance  to  the  surgeons 
if  it  should  lie  necessiry.  Reed  left  the  sjKu-deck 
of  the  (Juerriere  and  the  action  commenced.  .S'v- 
eral  shots  were  known  to  have  taken  etfi'ct,  but 
the  (,'on.stitution  had  not  yet  fired  a  gun  — much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  British  tars,  who  predicted 
that  the  enemy  w’ould  be  taken  without  any  resist¬ 
ance,  with  the  exception  of  a  veteran  man-of-war’s 
man,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  grutHy 
observed,  with  a  signilic.ant  shake  of  kis  head  : 
“  The  d - d  Yankee  knows  what  he’s  about.” 

A  few  moments  pa.ssed  away,  and  the  C’onstitu- 
tion  jM)im‘d  in  her  tremendous  broiulside;  every 
gun  was  double-shotteJ  and  well  ]K>int(‘d  ;  and  the 
ellect  which  it  had  on  the  enemy  can  hardly  k* 
conceived.  Mistimed  jests  and  jeers  at  the  im|K*i- 
tmbable,  but  harmless  Yankee,  gave  |)lace  to  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  and  sixteen 
mutilated  wretches  were  tumbled  down  into  the 
ciK'kpit,  from  the  ellecls  of  the  first  discharge  ! 

I>acres  fought  as  long  as  a  sjuir  was  standing, 
and  a  gun  could  k*  brought  to  kar  on  the  enemy, 
but  when  his  masts  were  completely  swept  away, 
his  iifficors  and  men  mostly  killed  and  wounded, 
encumkring  the  decks;  while  the  .scujqiers  were 
streaming  with  gore;  when  the  (Juerriere,  which  a 
few  hours  kfore,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  sjH*ciinens  of  naval  architecture,  which  k- 
loiig(,*d  to  the  British  navy,  lay  on  the  water  an  un¬ 
sightly,  unmanageable  mas.s— when  he  h:ul  no  longer 
the  stump  of  a  mast  left  from  which  to  display  the 
proud  flag  of  his  country,  the  gallant  Briton  k-gan 
to  think  that  he  had  got  into  an  ugly  scrape,  from 
which  he  could  not  jiossibly  extricate  himself.  He 
could  no  longer  opjiose  even  a  feeble  resi.steance, 
to  his  more  fortunate  foe. 

Captain  Hull  sent  an  officer  to  take  jK>sses.sion  of 
the  (Juerriere.  When  he  arrived  alongside,  he  de- 
mamled  of  the  commander  of  the  Knglish  frigate  if 
he  had  struck. 

Dae  res  was  extremely  reluctant  to  make  this 
concession  in  plain  terms,  hut  with  a  shrewdness 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Yanker*,  endea¬ 
vored  to  evade  the  queetion. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  he  prudent  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  engagement  any  longer.” 

“  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
struck  inquired  the  Americair  lieutenant. 


“  .Not  precisely,”  returneil  |);u*re',  “but  I  diHi’t 
know  that  it  would  k‘  wdrlh  while  to  fight  any 
long(‘r.” 

“  If  you  think  it  advisable,  1  will  return  akvinl,” 
replied  the  ^■ankee,  “and  we  will  resume  the  en- 
gag(‘ment.” 

“Why,  I  am  jiretty  much  hor^  dii  combat,”  >.ai,i 
Dacres — “  I  have  hardly  men  enough  lell  to  work 
a  gun,  and  my  ship  is  in  a  sinking  condition.” 

“  I  wish  to  know,  sir,”  |»eremptorilv  demanded 
the  American  officer,  “  whether  I  am  to  consider 
you  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  an  enemy  ?  I  have  no 
further  time  tor  parley.” 

“  I  klieve  there  is  now  no  alternative  -  if  I 
could  fight  longer  I  would  with  pleasure  but  I 
must — surrender  — iiiysidf  a  |)iisoner  of  war.” 

I’D  A  15  C  T 'f  i:  II  I’ h  V  . 

HV  WromilWnllTH. 

I’vi;  war(  lied  yon  now  a  rnll  ball-hour, 
.■seli.iioised  upon  that  yellow  flower; 

.\nd.  little  Butterfly!  indeed 
I  know  not  if  yon  slei-p  or  feed. 

How  niotionb'ss  I  not  froz*‘n  seas 
Mori-  molionb'ss  !  and  then 
Wliat  joy  awaits  yon,  when  th''  hree/e 
Hath  found  yon  out  among  ihe  tree-, 

.\nd  calls  yon  forth  again  ' 

Tins  jilot  of  orehard-gronnd  is  onrs  ; 

My  trees  they  are,  iny  sister’s  llowi-rs; 

Here  rest  yonr  wings  when  they  are  weary; 
Here  lodgi-  as  in  a  .sanetnary  ! 

Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  w  rong  ; 

Sit  near  ns  on  the  hough  ! 

W’e’ll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song; 

.\nd  snminer-days,  when  we  were  young; 
Sweet  childish  days  that  were  ns  long 
,\s  twenty  days  are  now. 

THKCITY  OK  ST.  I*  KTKKS  BK  R(J. 

Tiik  present  capital  of  the  Kiissiaii  Kmpire,  now 
containing  a  jMijnilation  of  akmt  .■f.'iO,ooo,  is  little 
more  th;in  a  century  old,  having  ken  founded  by 
IVter  the  (Jrcat  in  170.1,  when  he  raised  with  his 
own  hands  the  first  hut,  which  is  still  preserved 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  The  first  brick 
house  wiLs  built  in  1710;  and  in  17l'2  the  residence 
of  the  Kin|K*ror  was  transferred  from  .Moscow'  to 
the  new  city,  which  was  named  St.  I’etersburg, 
after  the  jiatron  siiiit  of  its  founder.  The  follow¬ 
ing  brief  description  is  compiled  from  Klliot’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  north  of  Kuro|)e,  :uid  from  Dr.  (Jran- 
ville’s  Journal. 

'I’he  approjich  to  St.  1‘eteniburg  is  through  a 
wild  and  desert  tract  of  country.  There  are  neither 
country-seats  nor  gardens  in  the  environs  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  proximity  of  a  large  town,  and  the 
steeples  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  k  seen  at  a 
distance.  The  entrance  is  under  a  wooden  htirn- 
ire;  and  for  a  mile  the  traveller  drives  through  a 
street  of  small  wooden  hou.sc-s.  Turning  an  angle, 
he  finds  himself  on  a  briilge  over  the  blue  Neva, 
having  kfore  him  the  Admiralty,  the  winter  palace 
of  the  K-Mperor,  the  Hennitage,  the  Marble  Palace, 
and  a  succe.ssion  of  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
granite  quay.  This  fa^;adc,  the  ojq)Osite  fortress, 
the  floating  bridges,  and  the  summer  gardens,  front¬ 
ed  by  an  iron  pali.sade  with  glittering  tops,  form  a 
particularly  striking  picture.  No  dirty  lanes  nor 
jialtry  huts  are  to  k  seen.  The  ground  king  the 
property  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  nobles,  the  poorer 


class  of  buddings  ohscrvable  in  Knglish  towns  is 
rarely  allowed  to  Hp|iear,  ;uid  the  pnu'tice  of  letting 
to  the  humbler  cl:i.ss(*s  the  cellars  of  largi*  houses 
is  very  prev;ilent,  ;is  in  other  ccHitinental  cities. 
.Most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  m  Venire 
and  Holland,  the  ground  not  king  sufficiently  firm 
for  a  stone  foundation  without  them. 

.Most  of  the  original  edifices  have  k*en  destroyed 
by  time,  or  bv  fire,  :uid  none  of  the  princi|>al  streets 
are  now  |M‘rmitted  to  k  built  of  wood.  The  iisu.d 
maternil  is  brick,  well  stuccoed;  and  the  proprietors 
tN>ingconi|M-|led  to  renew  the  outer  w;ish  once  a  year, 
the  buildings  always  look  new.  The  nxNlerii 
houses  are  built  on  piles,  th«>  jrfound  fieing  marshy. 
They  are  lolty.and  generally  handsome,  with  roofs 
nearly  flat,  and  sheeted  with  iron  |iainted  red  or 
green.  They  are  all  numkred.  and  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  is  on  e;uh  door.  Tlie  ground-floors  an* 
chiefly  shops,  and  famili(*s  iKcupy  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  Stones.  'I  he  jianes  of  glass  in  the  window.s 
are  often  as  large  as  six  feet  by  four,  and  upward, 
so  that  each  ap|M‘ars  as  a  sepjirate  window  s.  The 
streets  are  straight,  bro;wl,  and  long,  intersecting 
each  other  at  angles,  and  the  larger  have  foot  |);ive- 
meiits  -an  improvement  mtiodiued  after  Alexan¬ 
der’s  \isit  to  Knglaiid.  At  the  corner  of  (*ach  street 
is  a  |Kiliceman  in  a  sentr\ -Im)\.  Thret*  large,  and 
several  .smaller  canals,  studded  with  bridges  of  cast 
iron  and  granite,  hu'ihtate  the  intercourse  ktween 
diflerent  [larts  o|  the  city,  whose  circumlereiice,  ihi 
fK)lh  banks  of  the  Neva,  is  nearly  twenty  miles, 
though  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  this  area  is  covered 
with  buildings. 

'I’he  waters  of  the  .Neva  are  jierfertly  blue  and 
tnins|)aretit,  and  reflect  the  long  line  of  (Jn*cian 
pillars  on  the  Iwinks.  'I’his  river,  at  its  bro:ulest 
part,  is  alsmt  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
deep  enough  for  heavy  ships;  but  a  kr  .across  tin; 
mouth  prevent.s  ves.sels  drawing  more  than  seven 
f(‘et  from  going  higher  U|>.  On  one  side  is  a  qu.ay 
of  granite,  ten  feet  alxwe  the  level  of  the  W'ater, 
and  tw'o  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  .N«ar  the 
Isaac-bridge,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  the  fiunous 
lironze  eqiie-trian  >talue  of  Peter  the  (Jreat,  weigh¬ 
ing  sixteen  tons,  and  resting  on  a  piece  of  granite  of 
nearly  I  .'dMl  tons,  king  the  largest  block  ever  moved 
by  art.  The  three  princi|>al  streets  bniiich  off  from  the 
.\diiiin»lty-s(ptare,  Jis  from  aciHiimon  centre,  like  the 
sticks  of  a  f.m.  1'hey  are  called  prospectives,  and 
the  most  Ireautiful  is  the  S’evetki  Prospcktire,  IMO 
feet  in  breadth,  and  above  tw'o  English  miles  in 
length.  The  hou.sr*s  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  .and  the 
shojis  are  good  :  but  as  a  w'hole  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Regent-street  in  Ixindon.  In  the  centre  of  this  street 
stands  the  “  Church  of  our  I^dy  of  Ka/;in,”  which 
(xroiipied  ten  years  in  building.  It  contains  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  Moreau  Kutu«ofl. 

Tlie  royal  residences  arc  so  numerous  that  St. 
Petersburg  may  well  k  called  “a  city  of  |>alaces.” 
The  .Marble  Palace,  the  Hermitage,  .and  the  Winter 
Pjilace  arc  on  the  qu.ay  of  the  .Neva,  in  a  line  with 
the  fatale  of  the  Admiralty;  that  of  the  (Jrand 
Duke  Michael,  with  the  Im]K‘rial  Taurida  and 
Anichkoff,  are  in  the  interior  of  the  capital ;  those 
of  Oranienbaiim,  1'elageni,  Kammenoi,  and  several 
f»thers,  are  oiit-ihle  the  city.  Tlic  Hermitage  was 
the  residence  of  the  Kmpres.s  Catherine,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  gallery  of  valuable  pictures,  among  which 
m  the  lIoughtcHi  collection,  once  klonging  to  Sir 
Rokrt  Wal|)ole.  The  Winter  Palace  is  the  largest 


if»\al  resith'iK*  in  Kiir<»jH-,  <)ccu])yiiit'  aJi  aiva  of 
t.'i.OOO  ^«|ua^c  yanlri,  and  c;i|ia>>ie  (if  uccuiniiKKlal- 
ini'  a  thouKand  innriatcH.  'Fiie  f^reiit  ilall  of  St. 
ficorj^c,  in  ihm  placi;,  i.s  I  Kt  feet  by  ♦>(»,  surrounded 
by  forty  marble  (-olumiiH  in  double  rows. 

The  Mint  is  a  w’ell-rondurled  csUiblisliment,  the 
in:u  hinery  and  su|«!rintendents  lieiiiR  KtiKl*!*!*.  The 
coininon  coin  is  a  ruble,  divided  into  too  knprek*. 
'I'liere  are  two  sorts  of  ruble,  the  |ia|ier,  and  the  sil- 
ver  one;  the  former  iKun;?  eijual  to  21  cents, 
and  the  latter  to  70  cents:  originally  the  one  of  these 
n‘|»n‘se,iiled  the  other,  but  of  late  the  pa|»er  has  been 
depreciated  to  this  extent.  A  platiiia  coin,  call'd 
an  im|N'ria],  of  the  value  of  ne;irly  a  (guinea,  has 
Ims-ii  latidy  struck  at  this  mint.  Anioni;  the  other 
public  building  of  interest  arc  the  I’niversity,  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  prison,  a 
refui!;e  for  the  destitute,  a  cotton  maiiuhu  tory,  i^iv- 
iiit;  employment  to  20tt0  iulultsand  HOO  foundlinirs, 
and  the  china,  t?las.s,  and  iron  manufactories. 

'I'he  hou.ses  of  the  working  |K*ople  are  chielly  of 
wihmI,  with  projecting'  Swiss  nsifs,  small  windows, 
and  narrow  lialconiivs.  Those  of  the  iipjicM  chucses 
are  of  stucc'S'd  brick,  with  a  profusion  of  (»n*cian 
pillars  and  pilasters.  In  all,  the  princi|ial  article  of 
furnitiue  is  the  stove,  coiisi.stini;  of  four  walks  of 
brick,  cased  (Mitside  with  white  or  painted  tiles,  ris¬ 
ing'  to  a  height  of  five  or  si.v  feet,  whereby  the  air 
of  the  wlnde  nxmi  is  isjually  heated.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  every  house  is  litti'd  with  double  or  additional 
windows,  to  exclude  the  e.xternal  air,  so  that  in  the 
seyere.st  winter  thermometers  in  dwellint'-houses 
usually  siand  at  (>i(  '  of  Kahrenheit. 

'I'he  island  of  Cronstadt,  the  .station  for  the  Uus- 
siaii  shippini;,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  twenty 
miles  from  St.  I’etersbui^.  AlKiut  l.‘>,0(((>  .sailors 
are  kept  heiv,  trained  to  ;u’t  as  a  marine  corps 
aurainst  an  enemy.  All  lan'e  ships  are  built  at  St. 
I’etersburn  in  a  dix  k-yard  of  the  granite  (juay,  and 
are  carried  down  to  Cron.stadt  in  hollow  cases  of 
w(mhI,  called  camels,  which  are  so  constructed  as 
to  raise  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  llo:it  it  over  the 
sIkkiIs  in  that  (lart  of  the  river  near  the  city. 

St.  IVtersbuig  is  4H.‘)  miles  distant  from  Mos- 
( ow  ;  and  the  journey  by  the  diligence  exxupies 
lour  days  and  four  nights.  It  has  Ihxii  alh‘dg(‘d 
that  a  great  fault  was  committed  in  the  .selection  of 
the  site  <d  the  new  capital  by  its  founder,  an  ac¬ 
count  id"  the  low  and  swiunpy  soil  on  which  it  is 
plac(‘d,and  thenumlKXof  circumjiu'ent  inlands  into 
which  the  river  divides  the  country.  Hut  IVter  the 
(Ireat,  convinced  of  the  imjHirtant  |K)litical  and  com¬ 
mercial  ml  vantages  of  the  situation,  deemed  any 
such  inccmviences  a  merely  second  consideration, 
and  ndied  upon  the  success  of  the  elliirts  of  human 
skill  and  industry  for  overcoming  any  Uxal  dilKcul- 
ties  of  that  kind,  lie  had  the  example  of  the 
founders  of  Venice  on  his  side,  and  he  knew  that 
the  great  towns  in  Ihdland  had  no  other  U'ginning. 

The  p'liend  impn*ssion  which  St.  IVtcr^burg 
presents  to  the  traveller  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  magniticent  in  KurojH* ;  for  though  it  dix's  not, 
like  Naples  mid  Ciuistantinople,  convey  the  idea  of 
lieautiful  nature  .and  picturesijue  situation,  nor  do 
the  streets  or  shops  imjuirt  the  notion  given  by  those 
of  l/mdon  and  Paris,  of  the  w(*alth  and  luxury  of 
the  inhabitants,  yet  it  much  sur|Ki.sscs  other  cities 
in  the  numlM'r  and  magnitude  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  hold  style  of  architectun*  which  jx'rvades 
every  jiart,  iuid  tlie  total  abscurce  of  tliose  wretched 


courts  mill  lanes  which,  in  other  cities,  are  the  dark 
and  unhealthy  alxides  of  the  pixirer  classes.  It 
wiLs  not  without  reason  that  a  French  traveller, 
newly-arrived,  asked  where  the  jieople  lived  ?  lor 
no  capital  contains  buildings  of  .so  striking  an  ap- 
liearance,  nor  so  many  private  houses  which  may 
rival  even  the  {Kilacesof  Rome. 

THK  STARS. 

BT  MBt.  MBMA.SI. 

Till-  lirnAi'itK  ini  lan'  llif  irktrv  oC  (Sod,  nnd  III*'  liniininrnt 
-iKiHctli  lii*  handy. work.— ISiii.M  xix,  1. 

No  cloud  obscures  lln*  summer  sky, 

'file  moon  in  brightm'.ss  walks  on  high. 

And,  s«'i  in  a/.urc,  every  Star, 

.''bines,  a  pure  gein  of  heaven,  afar! 

Child  of  ilie  earth  !  ob  !  lift  thy  glanee 
To  y<in  bright  tiniiament’s  expan.s*-  ; 

'I'll*'  gbiro's  of  Its  realm  explore, 

.Vnd  ga/.e,  and  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

I  loth  It  not  s|»eak  to  every  sens*-, 

'I'lie  marvels  of  ( >mnipotenee  } 

.“Seesi  thou  not  iliere  the  Almighty  name, 
Inserila'd  in  eliaruclers  of  flame  ? 

('oiinl  o'er  those  lam|*s  of  fineneliless  light, 

That  sparkle  tbrougli  the  shades  of  night  ; 

Iteliold  them  ! — can  a  mortal  boast 
To  iiimilH-r  that  celestial  host  ? 

-Mark  well  *'acli  little  Star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  sjib'ndor  meet  tliy  gaze; 

Kaeli  is  a  world,  by  Him  .sustained, 

Who  from  eternity  bath  reigned. 

I'hieli,  kindled  not  for  earth  ahme, 

I  lath  eireling  planets  of  its  own; 

And  lieings,  whose  e,vistenee  spring.s 
From  Him,  the  all-powerful  King  of  Kings. 

Haply,  those  glorious  beings  knoVv 
i\'o  stain  of  guilt — nor  tear  of  woe  ! 

Ibit,  raising  still  the  adoring  voiee. 

For  ever  in  their  Cod  rejoice. 

W'liat  llien  art  Ihou,  ob  !  child  of  clay  ! 

Amid  creaiion’s  grandeur — say  ? 

H'en  as  an  insect  on  the  breeze, 

K’en  as  a  dew-drop  lost  in  seas ! 

Vet,  fear  lliou  not ! — the  soverign  band, 

Wliicli  spread  the  iH-ean,  and  the  land — 

.\nd  bung  ilie  rolling  spheres  in  air, 

Halil,  e’en  for  thee,  a  Father’s  care  ! 

He  thou  at  |H'aee  !  the  all-seeing  eye. 

Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky — 

'I'he  seareliing  glance,  which  none  may  llee — 

Is  still,  in  mercy,  turned  on  thee. 

TllK.  TKMPKRATF.  MAN  AND  THF*  FRh:E 
DRINKER. 

\Vk  often  laugh  at  another  for  a  supjioseil  ab¬ 
surdity,  while  we  commit  a  real  absurdity  our¬ 
selves.  The  following  anecdote  shows  this.  A 
man  of  teinjH-rate  habits  was  once  diiiiiig  at  the 
house  a  free  drinker.  No  sixmer  was  the  cloth  re¬ 
moved  from  the  dinner  table  than  wine  and  spirits 
wem  intnxluced,  and  he  w:is  asked  to  take  a  glass 
of  spirits  and  water.  "  No,  thank  you,”  said  he, 
“  I  am  not  ill.”  “  Take  a  glas.sof  wine,  then,”  s.ald 
I  his  hospitable  host,  “  or  a  glass  of  ale.”  “  No, 

I  thank  you,”  siid  he,  “  1  .am  not  thirsty.”  These 
answers  called  forth  a  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

S(X)n  after  this  the  lemjxjrate  man  took  a  piece  of 
bread  fr«m  Uie  side-board,  and  handed  it  to  his  host, 


who  refustai  it,  .saying  that  he  was  not  hungry.  At 
tliis  the  temperate  man  laughed  in  his  turn.  “  Sure¬ 
ly,”  .said  he,  “  I  have  as  much  rea.son  to  laugh  at 
you  for  not  eating  when  you  are  not  hungry,  as 
you  have  to  laugh  at  mo  for  declining  medicine 
when  not  ill,  and  drink  when  I  am  not  thirst.” 

'Fhe  tem|X‘rate  man  was  right;  and  if  we  ail 
acted  as  he  did,  much  evil  would  be  avoided. 

THE  PRAIRIES. 

Thk  most  remarkable  fealure  of  the  ^Ve.>telll 
world  is  Ihe  prairies.  'Fhere  are  districts  both  in 
Siuth  America  an  in  Asia,  the  pamjws  and  the 
stepjx‘s,  to  which  they  have  been  compared,  but 
jieihaps  without  sufficient  reason.  In  Eurojx*,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  the  surface  assumes 
the  form  and  exhibits  the  same  phenomena. 

Sime  hold  that  Ihe  whole  of  the  va.«t  region  over 
which  they  extend,  was  once  submerged,  and  there 
is  much  to  bt‘  said  in  .suiijmrt  of  thi.s  theory.  They 
apjx*ar,  however,  under  various  forms,  and  from 
observation  I  should  divide  them  into  three  great 
divi.sions:  the  “  oak-o|x*nings,”  the  rich  level  or 
rolling  pnxirie,  inters|K;r»jed  with  belts  and  jxiints 
of  timber,  and  the  vast  steril  prairies  of  the  Far 
West. 

And  first,  the  “  oak-ojx*nings,”  so  termed  from 
their  distinctive  feature  of  the  varieties  of  oak  which 
are  .seen  scattered  over  them,  iutersjx'rscd  at  times 
with  pine,  black  walnut,  and  other  forest-trees, 
which  .spring  from  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  generally 
adapted  to  the  purjxrsc  of  agricultui-e.  The  surhire 
is  ordinarily  dry  and  rolling.  The  trees  an*  of 
medium  growth,  and  rise  from  a  grassy  turf  seldom 
eucumlK*red  with  hrushwixxl,  but  not  unfrwjuently 
hnikeii  by  jungles  of  rich  and  gaudy  flowering 
jdants  and  of  dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  “  oak- 
ojK'iiings,”  you  find  some  of  the  most  lovely  laiid- 
scajx:  of  the  West,  and  travel  for  miles  and  mile> 
through  varied  |)ark  scenery  of  natunil  growth, 
with  all  the  diversity  of  gently  swelling  hill  and 
dale — hetx*,  trees  groujx'd,  or  standing  single  — and 
there  arranged  in  long  avenues,  as  though  by 
huinaii  hands,  w'ith  slips  of  ojk'ii  meadow  Ih*- 
fween.  fxomelimcs,  the  oix'uings  are  iutersjx'i>ed 
with  numerous  clear  lakes,  and  with  thi.s  mlditiou 
IxToine  enchiiiitingly  beautiful.  Hut  few  of  these 
reservoirs  have  any  apiKvreiit  inlet.  'Fhey  are  f(*d 
by  suhlerranean  springs  or  the  i-aiiis,  and  lose  their 
surplus  water  by  evaporation.  Many  lie  in  .singn. 
laxly  formed  hollows,  reflecting  in  their  clear  bosom 
the  varied  scenery  of  the  sw'elling  banks,  and  the 
alternation  of  wo(xl  and  meadow.  Michigan  and 
Illinois  abound  with  these  “  oak-openings.”  He- 
yond  the  Mississippi  they  al.^o  occur;  but  there 
they  hardly  form  a  distinct  feature,  while  on  this 
side  they  would  appear  to  form  a  transition  from 
the  dense  American  fori>st  to  the  wider  “  rolling 
prairie,”  which  further  west  ordiiiaiiiy  hounds  the 
thick  forest  without  any  such  rharju’ter  of  country 
inlerx’ening. 

The  rich  “  rolling  prairie,”  which  would  form 
the  second  division,  presents  other  features,  and  in 
a  great  degree  another  vegetation.  These  prairies 
abound  with  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  belts 
of  forest,  or  as  they  are  called  “  timbers;”  apjiear- 
ing  inters|x*r.'x*d  over  the  ojx'ii  face  of  the  country 
in  bands  or  jratches  of  every  possible  form  and  size ; 
sometimes  chequering  the  land.scajK;  at  short  inter- 
I  vals,  and  at  other  times  miles  and  miles  apart. 
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'Tliev  present  wide  and  slif^lilly  undulating  tracts  of 
the  rankest  hcrKage  and  flowers — many  ridges  and 
hollows  filled  with  purple  thistles — ponds  covered 
with  aquatic  phuits;  and,  in  Missouri,  I  always 
observed  that  these  “  rolling  prairies,”  occupied  the 
higher  portions  of  the  countiy,  the  descent  to  the 
forested  Indtoms,  being  invariably  over  steep  and 
Mony  declivities.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil  on  these  lands  are  almost  incredible,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bands  of  forest  are  consequently  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  emigrant  settler  and  back- 
wwdsman.  The  game  is  usually  abundant.  (Ver 
this  cla.ss  of  prairie  the  fire  commonly  pas.ses  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  this  cause  alone  the  ojien  state  of 
the  country  is  ascrilied  by  many;  as,  whenever  a 
few  years  elapse  without  the  confliigration  touching 
a  district,  the  thick-sown  seeds  of  the  .slumbering 
forest,  with  w'hich  the  rich  vegetable  mould  seems 
to  be  laden,  spring  up  from  the  green  sod  of  the 
country.  The  .surface  is  first  covered  with  brush- 
w(M)d  comjx)sed  of  sumach,  hazel,  wild-cherry,  and 
oak ;  and  if  the  fire  be  still  kept  out,  other  fore.st- 
trees  follow. 

From  the.se  we  pass  to  the  vast  boundless  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  far  We.st — such  .vs  we  skirted  beyond 
Fort  (Jib.son,  unbroken,  s;ivc  by  the  forest  rising 
on  the  alluvium  of  some  river  shore  below  their 
level,  or  by  the  .skirts  of  knotted  and  har.sh  oak- 
w(hk1  of  stunted  growth — thick  without  lu.vuriance, 
>uch  as  the  Cross  Timbers  of  disagreeable  memory. 
Tlie.se  pmiries  seem  to  cKCupy  the  highest  parts  of 
the  table  land  toward  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  Here  the  .soil  is  j)oor  in  the 
extreme,  and  charged  with  iron  and  salt;  the  water 
IS  scarce  and  bad,  and  the  gra.ss  is  lu.vuriant.  Tiiey 
atKiuud  with  abrupt  and  jieculiarly  shajied  flinty 
bills,  swelling  up  from  the  general  level — great 
■silt  plains —  rock  salt — and  occiv<ionally  with  iso¬ 
lated  riKks  rising  from  the  .surhice,  with  steep  jter- 
[•eiulicular  sides,  as  though  cut  by  the  luuid  of  man, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  a  wonder 
to  the  Indian  and  the  tr.ip|H‘r. 

'Pbe  outline  of  these  prairies  is  grand  and  majes¬ 
tic  in  the  extreme.  They  are  rarely  jierfectly  level. 
.\s  you  advance,  one  immense  sea  of  grass  swells 
to  the  horizon  after  another,  unbroken  for  leagues 
by  rock  or  tree.  They  are  the  home  of  the  bison, 
and  the  hunting-ground  of  the  unfettered  Indiun  of 
the  North  and  West. 


O  W  TO  PUNISH  A  N  K N  K  M  V  . 


A  TALK  FOR  YOl'TII. 


Dkar  CHILDRKN — If  you  would  have  friends, 
you  must  show  yourselves  friendly.  I  know  an 
old  .soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  told  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story : 

“  1  once  luul  a  neighlxir  who,  though  a  clever 
■nan,  came  to  me  one  bright  hay-day,  and  said, 

;  ‘  F.vj,  While,  1  want  you  to  come  and  get  your 
geese  away.’  ‘Why,’  said  I,  ‘what  ;ire  my 
geest*  doing  ?’  ‘  They  pick  my  pigs  when  they  are 

I  eating,  and  drive  them  away ;  and  I  will  not  have 
It.  ‘  What  can  I  do  ?’  said  I.  ‘  Vou  must  yoke 
them.’  ‘  That  I  have  not  time  to  do,  now,’  slid 
I ;  ‘  I  do  not  see  but  they  must  run.’  ‘  If  you  do  n»t 
tike  care  of  them,  /  shall !  said  the  clever  shoe¬ 
maker,  in  anger';  ‘  What  do  you  say,  Flsq.  White  ?’ 
‘  I  Ciinnot  take  care  of  them  now,  but  1  will  pay 
you  for  all  damages.’  ‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘  you  wUl 


find  that  a  hanl  thing,  1  guc.-ss.’  So  otT  he  went, 
and  1  heard  a  terrible  sqmilling  among  the  geese. 
The  next  news  from  the  gt'ese  was  that  three  of 
them  were  missing.  My  children  went  and  found 
them  terribly  mangled  and  dead,  ;uul  thrown  into 
the  bushes.  ‘  Now,’  siiid  1,  ‘all  keep  still  and  let 
me  punish  him.  In  a  few  days  the  shoemaker’s 
hogs  broke  into  my  corn ;  I  siiw  them,  but  let  them 
remain  a  long  time.  At  last  1  drove  them  all  out, 
and  picked  up  the  corn  which  they  had  torn  down, 
and  fed  them  with  it  in  the  road.  By  this  time  the 
shoemaker  came  in  great  ha>te  after  them.  ‘  Have 
you  seen  any  thing  of  my  Iuhjs  siitl  he.  ‘  Ves, 
sir,  you  will  find  them  yonder,  eating  some  corn 
which  they  tore  down  in  my  field.’  ‘  In  your 
field.’’  ‘Yes,  .sir,’  sjiid  I,  ‘hogs  love  corn,  you 
know — they  were  made  to  eat.’  ‘  How  much  mi.s- 
chief  have  they  done?’  ‘Oh,  no  much,’ siiid  I. 
W'ell,  off  he  went  to  liKik,  ;uid  estimated  the  damage 
to  me  to  be  equal  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn. 
‘  Oh,  no,’  sjiid  I,  ‘  it  can’t  be.’  ‘  Ves,’  siid  the 
shoemaker,  ‘  and  I  will  pay  you  every  cent  of 
damage.’  ‘  No,’  I  replied,  ‘  you  shall  jKiy  no¬ 
thing  My  gee.se  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  you.’ 
The  shoemaker  blushed,  and  went  home.  The 
next  winter,  when  we  came  to  settle,  the  shoemaker 
determined  to  |«iy  me  for  my  corn.  ‘  No,’  said  I, 
‘  I  .shall  take  nothing.’  After  .some  talk  we  jKirt- 
ed;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  met  him  on  the  ro;ul,und 
fell  into  conversation  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
But  when  1  started  on  he  seemed  loth  to  move,  and 
I  [mused.  For  a  moment  IkUIi  of  us  were  silent. 
At  la.st  he  said,  “  I  have  something  ialxuing  on  my 
mind.’  ‘Well,  what  is  it?’  ‘Those  geese.  I 
killed  three  of  your  gee.se:  and  1  never  shall  rest 
ttll  you  knowhow  1  feel.  1  am  sorry.”  And  the 
tears  came  in  his  eyes.  ‘Oh,  well,’  said,’  said  I, 
‘  never  mind ;  1  sup[x)se  my  geese  were  [irovok- 
ing.’  I  never  tcnik  any  thing  of  him  for  it ;  but 
whenever  my  cattle  broke  into  his  field,  after  this 
he  seemed  glarl — because  he  could  show  how 
[mtient  he  could  Ixl  Now,’  siid  the  old  .soldier, 
‘conquer  yourself,  and  you  can  conquer  any 
thing.’”  Vou  can  conquer  with  kind  where  you 
can  conquer  in  no  other  way. — [Vermont  Chronicle. 


TO  A  FOUNTAIN. 


on  we  drove,  until  the  voice  again  fell  u[Hm  my 
ear,  as  the  wind  flew  p;i>t  me.  1  now  des<a‘nded 
from  the  carrmge,  exclaiming,  “  Whence  can  that 
piteous  nnmn  [>roceed  1  stepjX‘d  N'hind  the 
ch;use,  ;in«l  theiv  [x‘rceived  — «lo  lU't  start,  gentle 
reruler — not  the  figure  of  a  gh  >sl. 


L<>!  this  fount  is  (lowing  ever; 
lint  the  fountain  prattles  never: 

Traveller!  at  this  fountain  stay; 

Learn  of  it  with  pure  endeavor, 

Ciood  to  do  and  nothing  say. — .Mrs.  Koi.i.kn. 


THE  DUFFLE  CLOAK. 


‘‘  With  garments  all  white. 
And  features  all  bine  ;” 


I  WAS  [irosecuting  my  journey  one  night,  the 
post-boy  driving  me  ;it  a  furious  nite,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  1  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  a  lanu'iitable  .sound, 
which  ap|x;ared  to  me  like  a  mtmn.  It  set'ined 
borne  on  the  wind,  which,  in  its  vtiried  courst;, 
brought  it  now  .so  so  distinctly  to  my  ear  that  1 
thought  it  prtxrccded  from  just  lx*hin(l  im*,  and  then 
again  carried  it  so  far  that  1  deemed  it  mcmly  a 
freak  played  by  that  little  lover  of  fun  and  non¬ 
sense,  Dame  Fancy. 

The  chaise  proceeded,  and  still  I  heard  it  as  be¬ 
fore  :  yet  now  so  expressively,  that  I  felt  sure  it  was 
more  than  imagination.  Stopping  the  boy,  there¬ 
fore,  we  both  listened  attentively ;  but  in  vain  :  all 
was  silent.  The  post-boy  smacked  his  whip,  and 


bre:ilhmg  in  .solemn  tones  that  most  um  ful  of  all 
words,  “  Murder !”  but  simply,  a  little  interesting 
fair-haired  child,  seateil  on  the  kick  of  the  chai.-x*. 
“My  clcKik  '  my  cloak  !”  utten‘d  in  [uteous  jiccent.s, 
:iccompanied  by  many  tears,  w;is  all  the  [»oor  little 
one  could  si\  a.s  -he  lea|H‘d  down  ;  and  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break, endeavored,  with  her  tiny 
dim[ded  hand,  to  releas**  a  weather-lx'aten  rag  from 
the  wheel.  The  imploring  glance  which  iircompa- 
nied  the  exclamation  of  “  Look  here  !”  I  immetii- 
ately  answered  by  dist'iigaging  it  for  her.  It  was, 
inilerxl,  a  wn*lched  iMg,  though,  by  the  -s-anty 
clothing  underneath  it,  through  which  ap|M>ared 
here  and  there  a  little  nakeil  leg,  or  a  snow-white 
shoulder,  it  w;is  evident  that  even  this  had  k'en  a 
treasure  to  her.  “  And  where  are  you  going,  my 
[X)or  child  ?”  asked  I,  “  at  this  lime  of  night,  ;ind  on 
these  lonely  roails  ?”  “  To  Durham,  sir,”  .she  slid, 
still  almost  cluuked  with  .sobs,  which  did  not  sub¬ 
side  even  when  she  was  seated  comfortablv  by  me 
in  the  chaisr*.  At  length,  on  my  asking  her  if  she 
lived  in  Durham,  she  checked  her  grief,  and  told 
me  her  name  was  Alice  Fell,  that  she  lived  in 
Durham,  and  was  calleil  there  “  the  little  or[)han  ;” 
and  then,  a.s  the  remembrance  of  the  tattered  cloak, 
which  had  lx*en  her  greatest  comfort,  c;ime  across 
her,  she  renewed  her  sobs  with  an  increasetl  vio¬ 
lence,  which  resisted  all  my  eiuleavors  to  sulNliie. 

We  reached  our  journey’s  end,  and  on  entering 
the  Uivern,  I  tiKik  my  interesting  little  charge  by 
the  hand,  while  his  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  te;irs, 
were  resting  on  his  tattered  cbwk  ;  ami  I  related 
her  story  to  the  host ;  then  slip|»ing  a  |»iece  of 
money  into  the  hand,  Ix'gged  he  would  purchase 
(he  [KHir  child  a  new  cloak  ;  .'ulding,  “  and  let  it  k: 
a  diitfle  grey,  my  gool  host,  and  the  [iretliest  :ind 
warmest  that  ran  k*  [mrclnised.” 

Two  days  after  this,  ;is  I  was  nimbling  through 
some  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,:!  [uelty  little 
creature,  with  ;i  .small  basket  on  her  arm,  approach¬ 
ed  me,  and  with  a  blushing  face,  quietly  [tut  into 
my  hand  ;i  nosegay  of  flowers,  then  r.in  aw;iy  ere 
I  Inul  time  to  recognize  in  theilonor  the  little or[di:ui 
.'Mice.  Turning  round,  however,  at  a  little  dislmice, 
and  jx*rceiving  my  surprise,  she  stepjx*d  back,  rais¬ 
ing  her  [iretty  blue  eyes  to  mine  with  a  look  which 
told  me  more  than  words  could  possibly  have  done, 
and  giving  me  at  the  sime  time  a  sweet  .smile, 
touched  significantly  with  one  finger  the  grey  cloak 
she  swore;  and  thinking,  }»rob;ibly,  that  ibis  action 
was  ;in  am[de  e\|danation  of  all,  she  once  more 
trip|X'd  g;iily  away,  l(K»kiiig  as  if  no  happinesH 
could  jiossibly  excersl  that  of  “  the  little  orphan  ”  in 
her  dullle  cloak. 

(Iratitude  is  one  of  the  most  [deasing  traits  in  the 
character  of  youth,  and  without  it,  no  disposition 
can  be  truly  amiable  in  the  sight  either  of  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father  or  our  fellow -creatures.  I>ct  my  young 
readers,  therefore,  cultiv;ite  this  grxxl  feeling,  re- 
memliering,  that  if  they  really  jxjssess  it,  they  niay 
as  easily  find  a  way  to  show  it  as  did  the  poor  and 
grateful  or[»hun  Alice. — [S.  E.  OUive. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


[VoL.  I. 


A  s  1  s  T  K  li  ’  S  a  K  A  V  K . 

■r  k.  c.  WAtikaTON. 

Krr  t«iii  could  blight,  or  Horrow  Ind*-, 
l>«'Hih  cktnc  with  friendly  car*', 

The  oiiening  bml  to  Heaven  conveycil 

And  bade  it  blowMHii  there. — Coi.KKiieit. 

Tiu;  leaven  by  lran'|*iil  breezen  fanned 
In  aniiiiiier  iH-aiily  o'er  me  wave. 

While  here,  in  loneliness,  I  sian«l. 

And  iniis»-  Is-side  a  sister's  grave. 

■My  .'Ulster's  grave  !  All,  who  can  te|| 

The  thoughts  that  tliroiigh  my  bosom  swell. 

In  flaming  one  who  was  s«>  dear; 

While  mournfully  I  linger  round 
This  H|sii  of  comsTra led  ground. 

And  feel  that  now  she  slumlH'rs  here. 

Kive  years  have  (lansed — five  changing  years, 
.'^ince  here,  beneath  this  twilight  shade. 

With  broken  sighs  and  gushing  tears. 

That  sister’s  lovely  form  was  laid. 

Five  changing  years — yet  even  now 
I  gaze,  as  then,  U|H>n  her  brow. 

And  wciii  to  hear  a  soft  low  voir«- 
That  bid.s  my  very  heart  rejoice  ; 

Ami  iheii  I  start,  and  wee|i  to  find 

That  that  w  hich  blessed  my  ear  and  eye 
Was  hut  a  vision  of  the  mind  — 

'Phe  echo  of  a  voi»-e  gone  hv  ; 

For  here  I  see  the  long  grass  wave 
.''adiv  above  a  sister’s  grave. 

Yet  there  i.s  iB'anty  there.  The  hee 

Hums  sw’eetly  through  the  siimiiier  hours, 

*  .\nd  the  soft  breezes  wander  free 

’.Mid  bursting  li-aves  and  budding  flowers; 

;\nd  on  the  air  is  borne  along 
'Phe  lonely  wood-lfird’s  |H*nsive  song  ; 

While  the  mild  moonlight,  like  a  8)Kdl, 

Humbers  u|ion  each  hill  and  dell : 

What  wonder  then  that  to  my  heart 
'Phis  grave,  which  in  such  Iwaiity  lies. 

Where  earth  and  Heaven  their  charms  impart, 
.'^lioiild  seem  the  gate  ol  Paradise, 

Where  Faith,  w  ith  her  sw  c#-t  smile  of  love, 
I’oiiits  to  the  glorious  Heaven  abovr-. 

And  often  thus,  to  this  lone  glen, 

I  will,  with  thoughtful  fooi.siejis,  turn 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  »d  men. 

'Phe  purisises  of  life  to  learn  ; 

"Pill,  laid  lieside  my  sister’s  grav«‘, 

'Phe  same  long  grass  o’er  both  shall  wave. 

ANW'DO'FK. 

A  I’toi  .s  hinnor,  :ilivc  to  the  im|Kirt;it)ce  of  his 
rti.sf,  tiothitig  iti  order  to  give  :i  |iro|H.‘r 

edtication  to  his  .son.  A  f^iMal  e\atii|ile  and  reli- 
trioiis  inHtrttction  wen*  oin|iloyed  for  this  |>ur{>os(‘; 
btit  rrimiiial  jin)jK*nsities  obtained  the  a.s**cendency, 
atid  drove  the  reckless  youth  to  niulti|ilied  irrcfju- 
arities,  wliich  wrunje  the  he;ut  of  his  jKirent,  ;uul 
caused  the  most  pungent  sorrow.  This  unnatunU 
Niti,  h.stetiing  to  the  sugg(V-ti«)ti.s  of  a  wicked  heart, 
oimed  the  horrible  pnijiTt  ol  iLssassitiating  his  fa¬ 
ther  that  he  might  at  otice  become  j)os.scsse*l  of  his 
pro|N‘rty,  :ind  Ih'  able  to  indulgi'  to  a  gtvater  extent 
i  It  licentiousnejis.  The  unhappy  fathei  received 
the  |Kunful  intelligenre  through  a  medium  wliich 
left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  concerning  the  fiu’t. 
Slung  with  gjief,  and  resolved  to  make  a  make  la.st 
effort  to  touch  .a  heart  so  lost  to  itself,  the  father 
said  one  day  to  his  son,  “  My  son,  would  you  hike 
a  walk  with  me !  your  company  will  give  me  jdea- 


surc.  The  son  consentefl  to  the  proposal,  jierhaps 
with  a  view  of  executing  his  barbarou-s  intention. 
'I’lie  father  conducted  him  insensibly  to  a  solitary  ! 
place,  in  the  deejie.st  recesses  of  an  extensive  for- 1 
est.  Then  stopping  suddenly,  he  aildre.ssed  his  .son  j 
in  the  following  terms:  “My  .son,  1  have  been  j 
told,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  you  have 
formed  the  desjierate  resolution  of  murdering  me. 
.Notwithstanding  the  many  ju.st  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint  which  I  have  again.st  you,  still  you  are  my 
N>n,  and  I  love  you  still,  and  wish  to  give  you  a  ! 
last  token  of  my  tenderne.ss.  1  have  led  you  into 
this  forest,  and  to  this  .solitary  jilace,  where  none 
witness  our  conduct,  and  where  none  can  have  the  | 
smallest  knowledge  of  your  crime.”  Then  drawing  j 
a  dagger  which  had  berm  concealed.  “  There,  my  I 
.son,”  .said  he,  “  there  is  a  dagger:  lake  your  will  j 
of  me;  execute  the  cruel  design  which  you  have 
formed  .against  my  life,  put  me  to  death  according 
to  your  resolution;  I  shall,  at  least,  in  dying  here, 
•sive  you  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  human  jiis- 
lire,  this  shall  Ik*  the  la.st  evidence  of  my  tender  at¬ 
tachment  to  you  ;  in  my  extreme  grief,  this  shall  be 
.some  consolation  to  me,  that  I  shall  .sive  your  life, 
while  you  deprive  me  of  mine.”  The  son,  .struck  ! 
and  Jisfonished,  could  not  refrain  from  crying ;  ho 
burst  into  a  IIiki.I  of  tears,  threw  himself  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  feet,  implored  the  forgiveness  of  his  foul  of¬ 
fence.  protested  that  he  would  change  his  conduct 
to  the  Im'sI  and  most  iK'ucvoleut  of  fathers.  He  kept 
his  word,  renouncing  his  ruinous  irri*guhu‘ities,  and 
causiug  consolation  and  joy,  some  pro|K)rtionod  to 
the  grief  and  sorrow  of  soul  which  he  had  former¬ 
ly  given  to  his  excellent  {larent. 


I  name  of  j»olitenc.ss,  leaving  the  ornaim'iits,  to  be 
determined  by  the  fashion  of  the  place  and  time. 

True  benevolence  inspires  a  sincere  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happiness  of  others : — true  delicacy  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  enter  into  their  feelings:  it  has  a  ipiick 
sen.se  of  what  may  give  pleasure  or  juiiii,  and 
teaches  us  to  pursue  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other; 
and  a  refined  understanding  ^uiints  out  the  snrp,,,t 
me:uis  of  doing  this  in  dilferent  circumstances,  and 
of  suiting  our  conduct  to  the  {arsons  with  whom 
we  :ire  concerned.  The  union  of  all  these  will 
constitute  that  amiable  chanicter,  of  which  true 
|M)liteness  is  the  genuine  and  natural  exjiression. 

Distinctio.n  uktwkkn  i.nvkxtio.n  and  discov- 
Kiiv. — The  object  of  the  former  is  to  produce  some- 
thing  which  had  no  existence  before;  that  of  the 
latter,  to  bring  to  light  something  which  did  exist, 
but  which  was  concealed  from  common  observa¬ 
tion.  Thus  we  .say,  fhto  Guerick  invented  the  air- 
pump;  Sanclorious  invented  the  thermometer; 
Newton  and  (iregory  invented  the  rellecting  teles¬ 
cope;  (ialileo  di.scovered  the  solar  sjKjts  ;  and  Har¬ 
vey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  bliKHl.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  improvement  in  the  arts  arc 
properly  called  i  ii  rent  ions  and  that  fact.s  brought 
to  light  by  means  of  observation,  are  proprly  called 
1 1  ISC  ( >rer  ics. — [  1  )ugald  Stewart . 

CONTKNTS  OK  THIS  M  MKKK. 
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POI.ITKNKSS. 

MrcH  has  l»oon  said  and  written  on  the  .subject 
of  jMilitcness;  but  those  who  attempt  to  teach  it, 
generally  begin  where  they  should  end;  and  the 
in.struction  they  give  is  .something  like  teaching  a 
.set  of  elegant  phnises  in  a  language  not  iinderstiHKl, 
or  instructing  a  jK'rson  in  music,  by  making  him 
learn  a  few  tunes  by  memory,  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  grounds  of  the  science.  'I’lie  |K)lish  of 
elegant  nuuiners  is  indet'd  truly  ple.asiiig,  ami  iie- 
c»*ss;iry  in  order  to  make  the  worthiest  chanu  ter 
completely  .'imiahle;  hut  it  should  lie  a  yW/s/i,  and 
not  a  varnish  ;  the  ornament  of  a  giHi.!  heart,  not 
the  disgui.se  of  a  biul  one. 

A  |HTson  might  as  well  refust*  to  .sjieak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  country,  as  to  comply  with  its  customs 
ill  matters  of  indillerence;  like  it,  they  an*  signs 
which,  though  unmeaning  jK'rhaps  in  themselves, 
are  established  by  genenil  consent  to  express  cer¬ 
tain  sentiments ;  and  a  Wcant  of  attention  to  them 
would  apjK'ar  to  express  a  want  of  those  s<*nti- 
meuts,  and  therefore  in  reganl  to  others,  would 
have  the  same  h;ul  effect.  But  though  the  neglect 
of  these  things  lie  hlamabic,  tho.se  who  consider 
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them  a-*  the  essential  |»ait  of  true  jKiliteiie.'vs,  are 
much  wider  of  the  mark,  for  they  may  be  strictly 
observed  where  that  is  entirely  wiuiting. 

l*oliU*ness  is  always  necessary  to  complete  the 
happines.s  of  .stKiety  in  every  situation,  from  the 
accidental  meeting  of  strangers  to  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  connexions  of  families  and  friends;  hut  it 

I 

must  Ik*  the  genuine  expression  of  the  settled  char-  j 
acter,  or  it  cannot  be  cou.stant  and  universal.  I.<et 
us  then  endeavor  to  consider  the  true  foundation  of 
that  ever  pleasing  4uality  distinguished  by  the 
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